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PESSIMISM AND TRAGEDY. 


It has become a commonplace of liter- 
ary history that just about three hun- 
dred years ago, when the sixteenth 
century was passing over into the sev- 
enteenth, Shakespeare fell into a mood 
of despondency and pessimism, of 
which his four great tragedies (among 
other things) are the outcome and the 
evidence. The theory is plausible, and 
I do not seriously impugn it; but I sug- 
gest that the evidence must be sought, 
not in the great tragedies, but in the 
“other things.” I wish to examine into 
the assumption that the writing of 
tragedy necessarily implies a pessimis- 
tic philosophy, or even a pessimistic 
mood; glancing, too, at the cognate as- 
sumption that tragedy is intended to 
beget, or does necessarily beget, a pes- 
simistic mood in the spectator or read- 
er. Many people will reject these as- 
sumptions at the first glance, and 
sceptically inquire where they pass 
current. I answer: on every hand in 
the criticism of the day. Whosoever 
deals with a tragic theme in fiction or 
drama is at once written down a pes- 
simist, while his work is characterized 
in a stereotyped set of adjectives of 
which “morbid” is the least denuncia- 
tory. There is a danger, not only to 
literature, but to sound sense and 


manliness of spirit, in this hectic op- 
timism. Had it prevailed in the great 
literature 


ages of it would have 





crushed, not only the noblest, but 
many of the most stimulating and in- 
spiring, utterances of the mind of man. 
My contention is—to put it briefly and 
at once—that tragedy is not necessarily 
an expression of personal gloom, any 
more than comedy is necessarily an 
ebullition of personal gaiety, and that 
a work of imagination makes for op- 
timism or pessimism in the reader, not 
in virtue of the gaiety or gloom of its 
story, but rather in virtue of its inher- 
ent vitality or lack of vitality, the 
bracing or “lowering” quality of the 
spirit which animates it. 

My main examples shall be chosen 
from modern fiction; but before pass- 
ing on to them, let us return for a mo- 
ment to Shakespeare. The current di- 
vision of his life into periods of youth- 
ful happiness, gathering gloom, black 
pessimism, and serenity regained, is 
useful as a mnemonic device for ex- 
amination purposes. It has this in its 
favor, too, that Shakespeare, like other 
men, did actually grow a year older 
with every three hundred and sixty- 
five days that passed over his head. 
Yet, again, there was a period in his 
life (probably in the early years of the 
seventeenth century), when he went 
out of his way, as it were, to write an 
ugly and bitter play like “Troilus and 
Cressida,” and to collaborate, at least, 
in “Timon of Athens.” Here it was 








e 


not the artist in him that spoke, and 
still less (we may say with tolerable 
certainty) the acute theatrical caterer. 
It was not the craving for beauty, 
whether in its joyous or its terrible as- 
pect, that impelled him to write 
“Troilus and Cressida.” He can 
scarcely have expected the play to be 
popular, and there is every reason to 
suppose that it was not. He simply 
used the theme as a sort of receptacle 
into which to pour (along with great 
accumulation of abstract thought) a 
splenetic and despondent humor which 
we may, if we please, call pessimism. 
Here, then, where it is not the artist 
but the thinker that finds utterance— 
where he does not obey, but rather 
flouts, his instinct of beauty and sub- 
limity—we may admit that there is evi- 
dence of a period of gloom in his soul, 
a misanthropic mood. Further evi- 
dence may be found, perhaps, where 
he puts into the mouths of his charac- 
ters (such as the Duke in “Measure for 
Measure’) expressions of world-weari- 
ness stronger and more heartfelt, it 
would seem, than the situation de- 
mands. But among such expressions 
it would be wrong to include (for ex- 
ample) the pessimistic utterances in 
“King Lear.” They are, if not in all 
cases essential to the given character, 
at any rate essential to the atmosphere 
of the drama. 

It is here, if anywhere, that Shake- 
speare is the inspired artist. He 
has seized upon a theme of which 
gloom and terror are the imperative 
conditions. He is enamored of the 
beauty of tempest and desolation, and 
he paints a Titanic picture, kept sedu- 
lously in tone. But to conclude, either 
from his choice or his treatment of the 
subject, that his own personal mood 
was murky and tempestuous, is to 
commit a sheer psychological inconse- 
quence. Ask any artist who is capable 
of tragedy at all, and it is ten to one he 
will tell you that his finest effects 
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have been achieved in the happiest 
moments of his happiest years. 

Now look at the matter from anoth- 
er point of view. Shakespeare com- 
posed, not four, but five great trag- 
edies; and the first, “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” dates, on the most positive evi- 
dence, from the very heyday of his 
youthful vigor and buoyancy of soul. 
Yet can anything be, in itself, more 
pessimistic than this tragedy? Its 
motto might be chosen from “King 
Lear” :— 


“As flies to wanton boys are we to the 


gods, 
They kill us for their sport.” 


The endeavors of German ingenuity 
to discover in “Romeo and Juliet” as 
much tragische Schuld as you might 
“take upon a knife’s point and choke 
a daw withal” have led to nothing but 
ludicrous failure. There is no ethical 
or psychological necessity for the 
tragic issue of the fable. By no strain 
of sophistry can it be made to “justify 
the ways of God to man.” The lovers 
are “star-crossed,” that is the last 
word of their saga. They fall victims, 
partly to man’s inhumanity, mainly to 
brute chance. If it were in the nature 
of man to quail before the terrors of 
his lot, who could endure to live ina 
world where youth and beauty, passion 
and innocence, may thus be hurled to- 
annihilation by the miscarriage of a 
letter? But age-old experience assures 
us that if the artist can make man’s 
lot seem moving, interesting, above all, 
beautiful, his audience will not shrink 
from its terrors. Nay, rather, they will 
be heartened to play their parts brave- 
ly and with a will upon so fascinating 
a stage. It would have been easy to 
give “Romeo and Juliet” a “happy end- 
ing.” They did so, indeed, in the Res- 
toration Theatre, when poetry was out 
of fashion, and prosaic sensualism 
ruled the roost. Shakespeare kept the 
myth, as he found it—tragic—not be- 




















cause he was a pessimist, but because 
he was an artist, a beauty-lover, and 
shrank from the inconceivable bathos 
of “Romeo and Juliet Married and 
Settled.” He knew that death alone 
can give beauty its crown of immortal- 
ity, and exalt it above chance and 
change. If it be pessimism to make 
this admission, or rather to state this 
fact, then tragedy is indeed pessimis- 
tic; but, by the same act of definition, 
pessimism becomes the creed that 
makes for resoMte, undaunted, healthy, 
even joyous life in a world where 
nature, among all her other gifts— 
good, bad and indifferent—has given 
us the supreme gift of beauty, and 
the power to perceive and worship 
it. Pessimist or not, the man who 
wrote “Romeo and Juliet” impresses 
us as a happy man, at peace with nat- 
ure and destiny; and, infinitely sad 
though it be, the tragedy has dashed 
and daunted no human soul, but, 
through the three centuries of its be- 
ing, has made for courage, passion, 
and the will to live. 

Conversely, if there ever was a man 
who was far from being at peace 
with nature and destiny, that man 
was the Shakespeare of the “Sonnets.” 
Their tone is querulous throughout; 
they record an unhappy and humiliat- 
ing love-episode; and they abound in 
pessimistic utterances which it is im- 
possible to explain away as merely 
conventional. Yet of the two current 
theories as to their date, one places 
them about the middle of the fifteen- 
nineties, at the very height of the so- 
called period of youthful buoyancy; 
the other assigns them (for the most 
part) to the last years of that decade, 
thus making them exactly contempora- 
heous with “As You Like It” and 
“Twelfth Night,” the most radiantly 
joyous ereations of the human spirit. 
Both theories are equally fatal to the 
definite mapping out of Shakespeare’s 
career into a period of optimism, with 
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and robtist~ list 
tories for its product and symptontl 
and a period of pessimism uttering it- 


sparkling comedies 


self in gloomy tragedies. The soul is 
not so obvious in its processes. Unless 
we are to deny the “Sonnets” all bio- 
graphical significance (and not even 
Mr. Sidney Lee goes so far as this), it 
is plain that Shakespeare created 
Rosalind and Viola, Touchstone and 
Sir Toby, either while he was in the 
very throes of his unhappy love-affair, 
or while its imprint was still fresh up- 
on his mind. And, if we choose the 
latter alternative, we make the period 
of his sonnet-melancholy about con- 
temporaneous with “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “The Merchant of 
Venice,” and the three Falstaff plays. 

Shakespeare, to sum up this part of 
my argument, was an artist to whom 
gayety and gloom, optimism and pes- 
simism, were simply qualities of the 
material he worked in, of the colors on 
his palette, all equally adaptable to the 
one end of his endeavor, the creation 
of beauty. No doubt he had his moods, 
like other men, and some of them, at 
all periods of his life, seem to have 
been sombre enough. Moreover, as 
time went on, he developed a keener 
eye for the profound spiritual beauties 
of tragedy, and cared less for the 
arabesques of comedy, the pageant- 
frescoes of history. But there is noth- 
ing to show that “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” 
“Othello” and “Lear,” either expressed 
a personal disgust for life or were in- 
tended to beget, or did beget, any such 
disgust in others. We may rather as- 
sert that the mind which gave birth to 
these plays must have been in its full 
flush of healthy activity. When bitter- 
ness did get the upper hand, as in 
“Troilus and Cressida,” it ousted the 
creative energy; and Shakespeare, 
while still a profound intelligence, 
ceased for the nonce to be a master 
artist. 


The robust age of Elizabeth and 
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James neither feared life, nor feared 
the fear of life. It is the latter emo- 
tion which current criticism carries to 
a morbid pitch. Not consciously, per- 
haps, but none the less insistently, it 
demands the banishment of tragedy 
from the domain of modern art. 
Melodramas of cape and sword are all 
very well; massacres and blood-baths 
in the borderlands of barbarism are ex- 
cellent material for literature; but it 
is rank pessimism to allege that every- 
day middle-class life in a civilized 
country can ever present conjunctures 
incapable of a “happy,” or at worst a 
tenderly sentimental, solution. I am 
far from denying that there is a good 
deal of pessimistic fiction abroad in the 
world; but pessimistic fiction is not all 
tragic, and still less is all tragic fiction 
pessimistic. The only rational defini- 
tion of a pessimistic novel or play is 
one that tends to discourage the read- 
er, to put him out of conceit of life, to 
damp his ardor, to lower his vitality. 
But this is not necessarily the effect of 
tragedy, whether ancient or modern. 
Whatever the precise operation which 
Aristotle understand by his katharsis 
of the emotions, he evidently con- 
ceived it as a beneficial, an invigorat- 
ing process; and invigoration may be 
gained from the tragedy of to-day no 
less than from that of twenty-five 
centuries ago. The old physiological 
conception of “spirits” as a sort of 
vital essence permeating the frame, 
may conveniently be transferred to im- 
aginative literature. There are books 
in which the “spirits” are high and in- 
tense, others in which the “spirits” are 
low and flagging; and the line of cleav- 
age between books of high “spirits” 
and books of low “spirits” is very far 
from coinciding with the line of cleav- 
age between “sad” books and “happy” 
books. 

This distinction is illustrated by two 
recent books of remarkable power, the 
one gloomy throughout, the other pain- 


ful in its conclusion, but both, to my 
thinking, placed far above the reproach 
of pessimism by the inherent vitality, 
the love of life, even in its darkest as- 
pects, which animates every page. I 
mean “Gésta Berling’s Saga,” translat- 
ed from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlif 
by Miss Lillie Tudeer, and “The Open 
Question,” by C. E. Raimond (Miss 
Elizabeth Robins). 

“Gésta Berling’s Saga” is not a novel, 
but rather the history of a country- 
side, a whole district ¢n the Swedish 
province of Viirmland. Each chapter 
sets forth a distinct episode in the - 
primitive, violent, semi-barbarous life 
of this region of forest, lake, and iron- 
foundry. The stories are placed some- 
where in the eighteen-twenties; but, 
save for the fact that at one point 
xyésta Berling throws a copy of Ma- 
dame de Staél’s “Corinne” down the 
throat of a wolf which is clambering 
upon his sledge, there is not a trait in 
them that might not quite plausibly be 
thrown back to the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. Gista Berling, a dis- 
frocked priest, a man of gigantic phys- 
ical and mental prowess, equally ad- 
dicted to excesses of debauchery and 
excesses of sentiment, is the central 
figure in some of the episedes, and 
plays a certain part in all. One cannot 
but imagine (though on this point I 
have no knowledge) that he must be 
an actual hero of local legend, magni- 
fied and Byronized in the author’s im- 
agination. Almost without exception, 
the stories grouped around him are 
melancholy. They tell of social preju- 
dice and barbarism, of physical brutal- 
ity, of love hopelessly misplaced, of 
cruel chances, of purposeless sacrifices, 
of “Beauty and anguish walking hand 
in hand The downward slope to death.” 
The writer has a diabolical art of kind- 
ling our warm sympathy for some ten- 
der, or noble, or passionate woman— 
a Countess Elizabeth, a Marienne Sin- 
claire, or an Anna Stjiirnhék—only to 























plunge her in a few pages into the 
blackest misery. Sometimes the sit- 
uations in which she deals belong to a 
high order of romantic melodrama; 
sometimes (in the case of Marienne Sin- 
claire, for instance) they pass into the 
sphere of spiritual tragedy. Nowhere 
do we find a point of clear and steady 
light in the murky atmosphere. Least 
of all does Gista Berling himself pro- 
vide such a luminous centre. He is the 
most unreal character in the book (a 
fact which strengthens the supposition 
that he is imposed on the writer's im- 
agination from without, not created 
from within); and both in his strength 
and his weakness he is almost always 
maleficent. So far as its matter goes, 
then, it would be hard to conceive a 
sadder book than “Gdsta Berling’s 
Saga.” But its spirit, its “spirits,” ren- 
der it the reverse of depressing. The 
writer loves intensely, she revels and 
glories in the life she is describing. 
She is not blind to its barbarisms; her 
personal point of view is not inhuman; 
but her delight in the sheer vigor, the 
rough-hewn individuality of the char- 
acters of her myth-cycle, is everywhere 
keen and infectious. She projects them 
with an energy that carries all before 
it. She never wavers in her faith that 
life was eminently worth living in her 
(real or imaginary) Viirmland of seven- 
ty years ago; and she leaves the reader, 
for the moment, at any rate, fascinated 
by the spectacle of all this primitive 
vitality. 

Two very dissimilar books have been 
recalled to my mind by “Gésta Berl- 
The first, “Wuthering 
Heights,” is a still more striking exam- 
ple of the preponderance of “spirit” 
over “matter,” in determining the ulti- 
mate impression which a book leaves 
upon the reader’s mind. I am no dey- 
otee of “Wuthering Heights.” I think 
there is a touch of exaggeration, not to 
Say affectation, in some of the worship 
which has lately been paid to it. But 


ing’s Saga.” 
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I am fully conscious of the strenuous, 


ardent spirit which informs it, and 
places one of the gloomiest books ever 
written outside the circle of pessimistic 
literature. “Gista Berling’s Saga,”’ in- 
deed, is a thing of light and color in 
comparison with the chill unbroken 
gray, the more than Icelandic desola- 
of Emily Bronté’s saga of the 
The two books have 


tion, 
Yorkshire moors. 
but two things in common: the tech- 
nical inexpertness (puerility one might 
almost say) of the writers, and their 
unwavering conviction that to live pas- 
sionately, even if it be to suffer intense- 
ly, is the one great boon to be demand- 
ed of fate. The second book which I 
am tempted to compare and contrast 


with “Giésta Berling’s Saga,” is Herr 
Sudermann’s “Regina (Der Katzen- 
steg).” Here the external resem- 


blances are striking. The German nov- 
elist, like the Swedish, tells a tale of 
barbarism and violence, placing it in 
a remote country district, and in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
So far as its matter goes, the tale of 
Boleslav von Schranden might quite 
well take a place among the episodes 
of “Gédsta Berling’s Saga.” But how 
different is the spirit of the two writ- 
ers! Herr Sudermann is not conscious- 
ly and deliberately pessimistic; but his 
apparent the 
strous wickedness and injustice he sets 
forth, leaves us utterly depressed and 


acquiescence in mon- 


nauseated. It is not the wickedness of 
one man, a Richard or an Iago, nor 


even of a group of individuals, such as 
Edmund, Goneril and Regan. It is the 
blind, and brutal, and deliberately-sus- 
tained cruelty of a whole civilized com- 
munity, headed by their 
pastor. There is not a ray of light in 
the book; not a single man or woman, 
not even the victim himself, rises up in 
rebellion and cries, “We are men, not 
fiends; why make a hell of the earth?” 
The author does not precisely admire 
the idiotic-diabolic perversions of “pat- 


benevolent 
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triotism” which he depicts, but neither 
directly nor indirectly does he make 
any valid protest against them, or 
show them in their true perspective. 
He and his hero are alike under the 
spell of the nightmare; they groan 
under it, but they cannot shake it off. 
If Prussian “patriotism’’ in 1814 was 
the hideous lunacy which Herr Suder- 
mann portrays, he had, of course, a 
perfect right to take it as the motive of 
a tragic story. But it was a fault in 
art to immure himself and the reader 
in the madhouse, and allow no out- 
look, even for a moment, upon the hori- 
zon of sane humanity. It is this dull 
acquiescence in evil arising from sheer 
unreason, that leads me to regard 
“Regina,” in contradistinction to “Gés- 
ta Berling’s Saga,” as a depressing, 





a “lowering,” a pessimistic book. 

We come now to “The Open Ques- 
tion,” a book which has been classed 
by many critics as a typical example of 
“Pessimism in Fiction.” That is the 
title of a leading article in Literature 
(December 3d, 1898), in which the writ- 
er takes “The Open Question” as his 
text for a disquisition upon the “sin- 
eerity, gravity, and reasoned convic- 
tion” of the modern pessimistic writer, 
contrasted with the mere modish af- 
fectation of the Wertherism and Byron- 
ism from which our grandfathers 
suffered. “With the exception of ‘The 
Open Question,’” says a writer in the 
Globe, “it would be hard to find a pop- 
ular pessimistic or hopeless novel of 
1898.” Several other writers have in 
the same way assumed, as a matter be- 
yond discussion, the pessimistic inten- 
tion and effect of Miss Robins’ story. 
One could scarcely desire a better ex- 
ample of that confusion between tragic 
art and pessimistic art which is the 
subject of the present paper. 

On the very title page of her book the 
authoress gives a clue to her design. 
She is going to tell “A Tale of Two 
Temperaments,” to parrate the conflict 
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between a nature of optimistic anda 
nature of pessimistic bias. The con- 
flict ends tragically, because, under the 
particular circumstances stated, it was 
almost inevitable that Doubt should be 
stronger than Faith. Miss Robins has 
handicapped optimism heavily—handi- 
capped it with the doubt that besets 
consanguineous marriages, and the 
fear that is engendered by the word 
“consumption.” But why has she done 
so? Not, surely, in the cause of pessi- 
mism, but to make the dauntless opti- 
mism of Valeria Gano stand forth the 
more vividly. If one wanted to write 
a pessimistic parable, to depreciate 
life, to indict Nature, how illogical it 
would be to make the story hinge on 
consanguineous marriage and _ con- 
sumption! These are trivial accidents 
in the scheme of things. The happiness 
of the species is not bound up in the 
marriage of cousins, and consumption, 
even if science should fail to eradicate 
it, affects but a small proportion of 
mankind. Your true pessimist—Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, for instance, who is a 
stern logician as well as a great poet— 
lays little or no stress on such acci- 
dents. He goes straight at Nature, in 
its normal, typical phases, and he says, 
“Nature is cruel; let us not reinforce 
her cruelties by barbarous social ordi- 
nances.”’ If Miss Robins had wanted to 
take up the parable against nature 
(and that is the only real pessimism), 
she would carefully have eliminated 
all aecidental barriers between her 
hero and beroine, and brought them 
to misery—probably not to death— 
through the sheer operation of uni- 
versal forces. As it is, she care- 
fully raised the aforesaid barriers 
between them in order to throw into 
sharper contrast the two antagonistic 
temperaments engaged in “the duel of 
sex,” and to enable Val to prove to the 
uttermost her irrepressible optimism. 
“In the reproof of chance lies the true 
proof of”’—optimism. Life in its high- 











est potency is so sweet to Val that she 
will not be baulked of it by inauspi- 
cious stars. She will brave death rather 
than forego life; and having, as it were, 
challenged fate, she is too loyal to her 
husband and to her word to shrink 
from fulfilling the compact she herself 
proposed. “We Ganos,” she says, “are 
honest people; we'll play fair.” Even 
to the end she is not personally in- 
fected by Ethan’s pessimism. Almost 
her last word is a word of passionate 
protest against it. But she holds death 
preferable to a life of disloyalty and 
shrinking compromise. That may be 
pessimism by “crowner’s ‘quest law;” 
in the case of Juliet—surely a leading 
case in the courts of literature—we call 
it heroism. 

But if the scheme of the story were 
far more pessimistic than it really is, 
the ultimate effect of the book would 
still be invigorating (to my sense) in 
virtue of the intense vitality of its two 
leading personages—a vitality which in 
the grandmother is resolute and stoi- 
eal, in the granddaughter radiant and 
I need not dwell on the char- 
acter of Mrs. Gano, since its ex- 
traordinary vigor is admitted on all 
hands. “The author,” says the article 
in Literature above cited, “has a catho- 
lic sympathy with the most strongly 
conflicting temperaments, and_ the 
finest of her portraits is not that of 
either of her two morbid and creedless 
protagonists, but that of their em- 
inently healthy and sternly orthodox 
old kinswoman, whose virtues and 
foibles have alike been treated with 
singular insight and _ tenderness.” 
Nevertheless, so much for Mrs Gano, 
who dominates the whole book until, 
on her deathbed, she draws the 
sheet over her face to hide the 
suffering which throughout her life, 
as Val says, “she would never 
let any one see.” But what now, of 


joyous. 


Val herself, that “morbid and creedless 
protagonist,” 


that “miserable  self- 
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We follow her from her 


tormentor?”’ 
early childhood to her death, and to my 
thinking there are few happier lives re- 
counted in fiction than that of this 
“miserable” personage. She is a tur- 
bulent and rather naughty child, who 
extracts a fierce satisfaction from her 
year-long feud with her grandmother, 
and a tender joy from her comradeship 
with her father. How subtle and how 
delightful is her amazement on finding 
that her father, whom she has always 
regarded a fellow-victim to her 
grandmother's tyranny, in reality re- 
joices with a great joy in his mother’s 
Spartan magnanimity. Through the 
dreams of her eager girlhood we follow 
Val step by step—all visions of trium- 
phant, insatiate idealism. Then comes 
the admirable scene, in which 
realizes that she is not beautiful; but 
even in that hour of anguish her spirit 
rebounds. Her playfellow, Jerry Ot- 
way, calls over the fence to suggest a 
fishing expedition to Bentley’s Pond:— 


as 


she 


Val wavered. She might fish even 
if she was ugly. In fact, as she came 
to think of it, it was one of the few 
things left to do—that, and disobeying 
Gran’ma. . . A sense of returning 
life came warmly over her. She could 
still fish. Fishing alone was a career. 
She had a panoramic glimpse of herself 
through the future years . fishing 
forever and ever, her head tied up in a 
veil. She planted a Tam o’ Shanter on 
her wind-blown hair, thinking: “I 
won't begin with a veil to-day. I don’t 
mind Jerry—he’s ugly too.” 


This instant reaction is absolutely 
typical of Val’s character throughout. 
Very poetically conceived 
cident of Val’s first 
Ethan, as she holds aloft the 
lantern to light him up the 
steps of the old family home:— 


in- 
with 
great 
broken 


is the 
meeting 


Young Gano looked at her with quick 
realization of the eager, buoyant atti- 
tude, the uplifted face, on which the 
strong light streamed, the wide earnest 
outlook of eyes, with so much more in 
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them of question than of welcome, 
they might have been accustomed to 
sweeping far horizons from the watch- 
towers of the world. An infinitesimal 
pause, and then: “How do you do, 
America?” he said, smiling, and took 
his cousin’s hand. Val felt instantly 
he was laughing at her fora kind of 
travesty of Liberty Enlightening the 
World. She drew back quickly, lower- 
ing the lantern. 


When it appears that Ethan shrinks 
from the touch of a mullein leaf and of 
everything else of a velvety texture, 
Val’s remark is, “I’m afraid I haven’t 
any fine feelings. I like everything.” 
She has a bitter disappointment when 
Ethan pays no heed to her singing, and 
does not realize the quality of her 
voice; but 


The next day, scarce well begun, be- 
held him on the way to a discovery 
that he kept on making for years: 
while you were occupied in realizing 
that Val Gano was hurt or disap- 
pointed, she was apparently getting 
over it with such despatch that, as you 
approached with suitable looks of sym- 
pathy, lo! she would advance to meet 
your condolence with banners flying 
and trumpets blaring, so to speak, o- 
bliging you hurriedly to readjust your 
expression, in order fitly to greet a 
person so entirely pleased with the 
course of affairs. But to think Val 
miraculously expeditious in “getting 
over things’ was hardly to go to the 
root of the matter. She did not get 
over disappointments; she remodelled 
them in her imagination till they were 
strokes of luck in disguise, or, at the 
very least, stepping stones to some 
dazzling victory. 


This analysis is amply borne out in 
action. Val’s spirit is absolutely in- 
compressible. As I turn the pages of 
the book I find her invariably and in- 
cessantly “coming up smiling” after 
some disappointment or misfortune, 
small or great. I cull at random a few 
typical traits:— 


“What's the real matter?’ Ethan re- 


peated. “I thought you were always 
happy.” “Happy!” she said, making a 


gallant effort to recover her usual 
manner. “Well, it’s nobody’s fault if I 
am.” “Now that I come to look at you, 
I believe you are happy all the same.” 
“Course I am; but it’s only because I 
was born that way and can’t get out of 
the habit.” 
* * * * * x * x ~ 
“Why do you think so much?” Emmy 
said to Ethan. “Heaven forfend! I 
never think.” “Oh yes you do—unless 
Val’s here. Grandma has often said,” 
she continued, with her little air of 
superiority, “no one can think when 
Val’s in the room.” “Ah!” said Ethan 
to himself, “that’s at the bottom of my 
affection for Val.” 
* * * * * * * x > 
“What do you do, little cousin, when 
you want to kill time?’ She glanced 
over her shoulder with sudden gravity. 
“Do you know, I think to ‘kill time’ is 
the most hideous, murderous phrase in 
the language. I wish you wouldn’t use 
it.’ “What do you propose as a sub- 
stitute?’ “Just remembering how little 
time there is for all there is to do with 
it.” “Ah, yes,” Ethan said. “But sup- 
pose you haven’t got a mission? Sup- 
pose nobody and nothing has any par- 
ticular need of you?’ “Oh, I wasn’t 
thinking of missions and needs. I was 
just thinking of how much there was 
to see and—to—to feel—to find out 
about! Enough to last a million years, 
and we aren’t given (in this life) a 
hundred.” Gloom settled down upon 
her face. “I think it’s simply awful 
that we’re allowed so little time. Even 
elephants and ravens are better off.” 
* o* * * * * * ok +. 
She pressed her hands together, and 
her face, yes, it was like a lamp in the 
gathering gloom. “I wonder what 
you'll do with your life?” said the man, 
with something very tender in the low 
voice. “Do with it? I shall love it so, 
it will have to be good to me. _ I shall 
sing, and I shall travel--go everywhere, 
do everything. I mustn’t miss a single 
thing—oh dear no! not a single, single 


” 


thing! 


A little further on, this “miserable 
self-tormentor,” this “morbid and 
creedless” being, rebels violently 
against the idea, to her monstrous and 
inconceivable, that the grave ends all, 
and that the wells of life, which she 








hea 








he 


oe 





feels to be inexhaustible, can ever run 
dry. Her optimism is not that which 
resolutely makes the best of a bad 
business. She is literally and unalter- 
ably in love with life, with its agonies 
as well as its raptures. She heaps con- 
tempt on the poets who moan and 
groan over the curse of existence and 
the ills that flesh is heir to. One of 
them—James Shirley—she does not 
seem to have heard of, else I am sure 
she would have contradicted flatly the 
first lines of his famous song, and 
averred to the last, even as she sailed 
away into the sunset, that “The glories 
of our blood and state are not shadows 
but substantial things.” 

Abstract beauty and psychological 
probability (given Ethan’s character 
and family circumstances) demanded 
that “The Open Question” should come 
to a tragic close; but how any reader 
ean find in the story of Sarah Gano and 
her granddaughter a pessimistic design 
or a pessimistic moral passes my com- 
prehension. The book assumes, indeed, 
a grave doubt as to the desirability of 
marriage between cousins, and es- 
pecially between those in whose family 
there runs a consumptive strain. But 
it neither creates nor exaggerates this 
doubt. And surely that is a very crazy 
optimism which thinks the value of 
life at large bound up in the question 
whether cousins and consumptives 
may marry undismayed. 

A final word to guard against miscon- 
struction. In using the phrase “the 
reproach of pessimism,” I speak the 
language of the adversary, not my 
own. Pessimism is a point of view like 
another, and it matters little from 
what point of view the artist envisages 
life, so long as he looks at it with the 
eye of genius. Mr. Hardy’s “Jude the 
Obscure,” for example, is surely one of 
the greatest of modern novels, though 
it might have been written by Schopen- 
hauer had Schopenhauer been, like Mr. 
Hardy, a creative spirit. Again, if “The 
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Open Question” were indeed a pessi- 
mistic book, it might be none the worse, 
nay, all the better, as a work of art. 
My only reason for impugning the 
current classification is that it does 
not happen to tally with the facts of 
the case. Even the least sympathetic 
form of pessimism—the French pessi- 
mism of sated sensuality—has produced 
some works of genius without which 
the world would be sensibly the poorer. 
The higher or philosophic pessimism 
is to my thinking logically irrefutable; 
psychologically, in the present stage of 
human evolution, almost irrelevant. 
There is all the less reason, then, why 
even the most enthusiastic optimist 
should rise up in arms against all ar- 
tistic criticism of life from that stand- 
point. And as a matter of experience 
(to amplify the position previously 
taken up) books which are openly 
pessimistic are not altways the most 
“lowering” in their effect. No one can 
accuse Mr. Meredith of pessimism, 
which he has laughed out of court a 
hundred times. For instance, in his 
sonnet on “The Spirit of Shakes- 
peare:”’— 


How smiles he at a generation ranked 
In gloomy noddings over life! They 


pass, 
Not he to feed upon a breast un- 
thanked, 
Or eye a beauteous face in a cracked 
glass. 


Yet there are booksof Mr. Meredith’s 
which I for one (but in this I am far 
from singular), would not re-read for 
a large reward, so dispiriting is their 
effect upon me. “The Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feverel,” for instance, is a great 
book, and I yield to no one in my ad- 
miration for it; but it seems to me 
more painful than the most pessimistie 
novel ever written. Why? Well, I 
think it is because the tragedy does 
not appear inevitable, because it 
begets in one the mood of the sailor 
in the gallery who shouts to the hero 
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of the melodrama, imploring him not 
to rush to his ruin. But this question 
of the inevitable and the arbitrary in 
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tragedy involves a number of distinc- 
tions too subtle to be even suggested 


in the last paragraph of an article. 
William Archer. 





SHIPS AND FORTRESSES.* 


After the recent war between China 
and Japan and the still more recent 
war between the United States and 
Spain, in both of which the forces em- 
ployed were chiefly naval, and in view 
of the increase which every Power is 
making to its fleet, great interest has 
been awakened in the question of our 
own military marine. Some believe 
that it is our duty to increase its force, 
others oppose any such step, being 
averse on principle to any form of mil- 
itary expenditure; others again would 
have the navy increased, but the army- 
budget diminished. 

Recent publications have revived in 
my mind certain trains of thought 
with which I was once familiar, 
and I have decided to put them upon 
paper, being very desirous of do- 
ing what in me lies to encourage the 
discussion of this important question, 
which, for the rest, is not one of our 
navy alone. I should be very sorry tosee 
the interest which has recently been 
awakened subside entirely, and, more- 
over, it seems tg me that there is in- 
creasing among us a certain lachry- 
mose, languid, irresponsible spirit, which 
has done us much harm and threatens 
to do much more. It seems to me high- 
ly desirable to dispel the fatalistic in- 
difference of the majority, and the 
half-hearted interest felt in military 
matters by many of those both in and 
out of Parliament, who are capable 
of exercising, and do exercise, an in- 
fluence upon Italian policy. I have 
been further impelled to speak by the 
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famous Russian proposal, feeling as I 
do that the notion of an international 
conference for disarmament, peace, or 
arbitration is likely to foster our in- 
ertia, while the project itself seems to 
me quite illusory. The dream is doubt- 
less a generous one, but its success is 
highly problematical. Practically it 
aims at attaining special ends by 
means of a possible concord among the 
greater powers; or even by war itself, 
should war be needful to put an end, 
once for all, to the incessant pre-occu- 
pation with military matters, and the 
ever-increasing military expense of 
which all are alike weary. Moreover, 
this present state of things threatens to 
shatter from its foundations the exist- 
ing political order, already undermined 
by those Socialistic doctrines of the 
day, which are as keen and pessimistic 
in their criticism of the present as they 
are vague and shadowy in their visions 
of the future, nourishing illusions 
which amount to mental aberration 
and lead directly to those insensate, 
fanatical and atrocious crimes which 
dishonor our very humanity. 

It may be possible to convene an in- 
ternational Congress,—this has been 
done before,—but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that it will ever be possible to 
econciliate the aims of the different 
Powers, many of which are in complete 
contradiction with one another. On 
the other hand, it is a curious fact, and 
one worth consideration, that this im- 
perial call to peace coincides with the 
assembly of such armaments as were 
never before seen in history; arma- 

















ments every day increasing, and which 
are certainly indications of war rather 
than of peace. 

Such being the condition of things, 
the most elementary prudence counsels 
a hearty welcome to the Russian prop- 
osition and a loyal endeavor to main- 
tain peace, if peace be their real pur- 
pose; but at the same time such prepa- 
rations on our part as shall secure us 
in case of a sudden outbreak of war, 
and enable us to resist aggression if 
aggression be attempted. 

It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable 
and patriotic to call for an increase to 
our navy. But in order that we may 
be properly prepared for any event, we 
must consider not only the defence of 
our coasts and great islands but of all 
the territory. For, though 
Italy in the Mediterra- 
nean in such a way as to make a power- 


national 
stretches out 


ful navy a condition of its existence 
(especially now that Biserta is becom- 
ing so formidable a naval station), still 
Italy is not an island, but is connected 
along the whole line of the Alps with 
Powers of the first magnitude. Now 
the Alps are not, as is generally sup- 
posed, a frontier rendered insuperable 
by nature or easily defended with a 
small outlay of men and money. There 
are many points along the southern 
slope of the mountains which are not 
in our possession, and these wedges of 
foreign territory driven into our do- 
minion are dangerous things. The 
Alps are crossed by several railways, 
many good highways and innumerable 
trails. On our side rich plains are ac- 
cessible by a rapid descent; on the oth- 
er there are many miles of difficult 
travelling, where fortifications bristle 
at every turn, so that the mountains 
form rather an obstacle to our going 
out than a hindrance to outsiders get- 
ting in, at least until the passes are 
more thoroughly defended than at 
present by well-placed fortifications of 
a thoroughly modern type. “If Mes- 
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senia weeps, Sparta is not laughing.” 
If the war footing of our navy is de- 
ficient, so are our land and coast de- 
fences; and these must be looked after, 
for it is impossible to conceive of a 
scientific system of defence for Italy 
which should not involve the co-opera- 


tion of the land and sea forces. Our 
doors should at least be barred, and 
well fortified harbors provided where 
our fleet might take refuge or be pro- 
visioned, and which might serve as the 
basis of operation in the three seas by 
which we are surrounded. 

In the early days of our national uni- 
ty, when it must be allowed that the 
hearts of men burned with national 
love and pride rather than with greed 
of personal pleasure and profit, a com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of a 
number of distinguished officers, who 
to discuss and propound some 
These men 


were 
system of general defence. 
gave the subject profound study, but 
the important which they 
submitted have had but a partial reali- 
zation. It was nobody’s fault in par- 
ticular, though we all, it may be, de- 
serve a share of blame; for after we 
had won Venice and occupied Rome, 
felt that we had nothing 
either to gain or to fear. Our military 
enthusiasm and 
though, by fits and starts, we have 
made some warlike preparations, now 
on sea and now on land, we have glad- 
ly yielded to the delusion that since we 
sincerely desire peace, as indeed we 
ought, our principal occupation should 
be in the tasks of peace; and that we 
have not the same need of military 
defence as other nations, even th®se for 
centuries established, by 
their neutrality, or so small as not to 
count in international complications. 
Even now there are those in Italy who 
are speaking, writing and winning ap- 
plause for their against 
standing armies and military despo- 
tism, as though our blood flowed with 


proposals 


we more 


gradually subsided, 


protected 


invectives 
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too martial an ardor and needed cool- 
ing, which is exactly the reverse of the 
truth. These men confound effects 
with causes; they hold it as a principle 
that kings and soldiers desire war 
from ambition and love of glory; 
they forget that war is but an out- 
growth of history, of which it is in 
truth the main element; nor do they 
reflect that now-a-days it is the Gov- 
ernment which is forced, nolens, volens, 
to declare war, either by economic ne- 
cessities or by the wrath or the mad- 
ness of the nation. Just as two indi- 
viduals go into court, so do nations in 
these days make war upon each other. 
That is to say, they are impelled by 
that love of gain which is inherent in 
human nature, and is at times perfect- 
ly justifiable and even essential to 
progress, but which is more often mere 
unbridled cupidity and abuse of power. 
In America, we used to be told, such 
a thing as military tyranny was un- 
heard of, yet that very people, under 
no provocation, nor pressure of neces- 
sity, made war on Spain merely be- 
cause they coveted the Antilles and 
the Philippines, setting at naught all 
international rights and showing that 
appetite does not always cease with 
satiety. What is Italy’s love of mili- 
tary conquest in comparison with this? 

Those who for one reason or another 
are opposed to any increase in the 
army appropriations, are unanimous in 
declaring that no danger menaces our 
political existence, provided only that 
we persist in a modest and pacific pol- 
icy, and pay no attention to any but 
home matters. If this were really the 
ease it should not be a question of in- 
creasing the fleet or the land defences, 
but of complete disarmament. Are we 
to entrust our internal security exclu- 
sively to our police force? What folly! 


And are there no open questions be- 
tween Italy and the Catholic world, of 
which the outcome cannot be foreseen, 
but which are the source of weakness 
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at home and antipathy and enmity 
abroad? Have we no rivalry to fear on 
the Mediterranean, which should be, 
though it is not, a lake practically be- 
longing to ourselves? And how about 
Africa and the East? And should inter- 
national complications arise, are we so 
far to forget our history, our geograph- 
ical position, our entity, as to stand 
calmly apart? Have we no interests 
of commerce and emigration to pro- 
tect? What sort of a future shall we 
prepare for ourselves and coming gen- 
erations if we neglect all these things? 
Is not that the true political nihilism 
which would render nugatory and fleet- 
ing those results which were secured 
after centuries of servitude by such 
enormous effort and self-sacrifice? Oh, 
no! Italy must do as other nations are 
doing; she cannot, must not, eclipse her- 
self, nor remain passive in this strug- 
gle for prosperity unless she is ready to 
resign herself to decay. Comparisons 
have appeared in the papers, going to 
show our inferiority to the great mar- 
itime Powers; and an examination of 
the amount expended, and the size and 
strength of the various naval arma- 
ments of the world, has made our insig- 
nificance notorious. If the same thing 
were to be done for our land fortifica- 
tions, if we were to be shown where 
they are utterly lacking and where de- 
fective in construction, our disadvan- 
tages would seem still more conspicu- 
ous. Moreover, such an exposé would 
be sharply criticised, as it was in the 
case of the fleet. Our military situa- 
tion is patent, hard to conceal and per- 
fectly well-known to those who ought 
to know nothing about it; but we who 
are most concerned must be kept in ig- 
norance. This is folly, not forethought. 
It flatters us with a false illusion of 
strength, and such illusions induce a 
false political policy, the result of 
which is first disaster and a rude awak- 
ening, and then a whole series of child- 


ish lamentations and unjust charges. 




















Meanwhile the real criminals escape; 
they turn accusers and call for victims. 
Nay, often they obtain them! 

The comparison of the revenues of 
the various States to be conclusive 
should be complete; that is to say, it 
should take into account the difference 
of their economic potentiality and the 
ratio of their outlay on military mat- 
ters to the amount expended on other 
branches of public service. Now it is 
a long and difficult task to establish ex- 
act ratios between elements which can- 
vot be accurately determined and 
which differ among themselves. Mi- 
nute investigation is, however, unnec- 
essary. It is sufficient to reflect that 
States which have been for centuries 
firmly established have had time and 
opportunity gradually to perfect both 
their warlike preparations and the oth- 
er branches of the public service; while 
we were forced to complete, as it were 
in a moment, all that we could not even 
begin before our national unification 
was an accomplished fact. Hence we 
are still under the necessity of submit- 
ting to painful sacrifices. 

Evidently the question is closely con- 
nected with our debit and credit ac- 
count as a nation, which, though it bal- 
ances, can hardly stand a further 
strain; and with the far from flourish- 
ing condition of our country, which is, 
they tell us, the most heavily taxed in 
Europe. Since it would be not only ab- 
surd but criminal to propose any in- 
crease in taxation, how are we to meet 
a tremendously increased expenditure 
both for our fleet and our fortifications? 
This is the real question, and here we 
must stop and reason calmly. 

It may be true that we pay heavier 
taxes than other civilized nations, but 
many who are highly competent to 
judge in such matters are of opinion 
that not a few manage to evade such 
payment, either in whole or in part, es- 
pecially in the case of personal prop- 
erty; and that were this not the case, 
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the revenue of the State would be much 


greater. It is also said that if our 
taxes were more evenly distributed a 
like increase of revenue would result, 
while if the fiscal machinery were less 
vexatious and less costly, collection 
would likewise be easier and less 
expensive. We are also reminded 
how often Parliament cheerfully pass- 
es appropriations which are quite un- 
necessary, at least for the moment; 
that it aims at show where there is as- 
suredly no need of display; that all 
parts of the governmental machine 
have too many wheels within wheels, 
and too many employees on their ac- 
tive and pension lists; and that all this 
absorbs and wastes too much of our 
revenue. 

I do not pretend to be an expert in 
such matters, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that these statements are true, 
and that without imposing new taxes 
or increasing those already existing, 
but merely by introducing more sys- 
tem into our expenditure and more im- 
partiality and economy into our im- 
posts, we should find that our revenues 
met our expenses without any material 
deficit. Not that I am one of those who 
believe that a momentary deficit must 
be corrected at any cost, even that of 
the economic development of a country. 
I do not wish to interfere with any ex- 
pense necessary to the smooth work- 
ing of the machinery of government. 
What I should like to stop is waste of 
money by the employment of superfiu- 
ous officials and by the attempt to sat- 
isfy electoral colleges, districts and 
provinces at the expense of matters 
which are at once more urgent and of 
more general interest. Nor do I believe 
in giving up that broad system of tax- 
ation which alone yields a large return 
at a slight individual cost to the whole 
community; for to my mind the suffer- 
ings of the working class depend not 
so much on the food-taxes as on the 
lack of work of all descriptions, the 
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low wages paid and the absence of 
initiative among all proprietors, wheth- 
er small or great. Other reasons as 
well as as our heavy taxation are re- 
sponsible for this last fact, but in any 
case this state of things reacts inexora- 
bly upon all laborers, whether in the 
field, the city or the shop. The price of 
food-stuffs varies more or less, chiefly 
in accordance with the shifting condi- 
tions of the market, and taxes on them 
rouse opposition rather because of the 
trouble it involves to pay them than 
because of their amount. The real 
hardship consists not in paying a few 
centesimi more for some necessity, but 
in not having the centcsimi to buy it, 
even at the lowest price. Here lies the 
true difficulty. A mere decrease in 
taxation is not only useless, but dan- 
gerous when it arouses in the masses 
hopes which are certain to be deceived. 

Time is needed to reduce all these 
matters to system, and it will take 
great wisdom and energy to overcome 
all the obstacles that confront us. 
Meanwhile we must take things as 
they are, that is to say, get along with 
a modest revenue, about half of which 
is pledged to the payment of old debts. 
And, this being the case, how are we to 
solve the problem of dividing our in- 
come among the various branches of 
the public service? 

I answer, by apportioning the share 
of each one according to its relative 
importance, greater or less urgency; 
and since nothing is more important 
than the security of a nation, both ex- 
ternal and internal, since without this 
prosperity is impossible, and _ since 
nothing is more urgent than that we 
should not be taken unprepared (a too 
frequent occurrence!) by political com- 
plications in which we are of necessity 
involved, which may be imminent and 
which certainly will not wait our con- 
venience but follow their appointed 
course impelled by causes with which 
academic lucubrations and sentimen- 


tal desires for peace have naught to 
do,—for all these reasons it becomes 
evident that in making appropriations 
we must give the preference to military 
expenditure, and proceed without de- 
lay to undertake such reforms as may 
avert our threatened ruin. 

Certainly our military budget is at 
the present moment considerable, but 
the appropriations are made grudging- 
ly and with no deep conviction that 
such outlay constitutes our first na- 
tional necessity. The sums noted are 
insufficient, rendering the works un- 
dertaken almost as useless as the un- 
finished and uninhabitable buildings 
which abound in our new Rome. 

Every branch of the public service 
tends to expansion, and we have no 
right to criticise the framing of new 
laws in accordance with such develop- 
ment; but criticism becomes inevitable 
when the poverty of our resources is 
disregarded in the face of unimportant 
demands, whileit is frequently exagger- 
ated as soon as the question becomes 
one of military expenditure. 

What, then, are those most urgent 
military needs for which we ought by 
all means to provide, and what is their 
extent? It is well known that we have 
stopped the expansion of our navy, 
and even sold five ships, for which we 
had contracted; that many of the 
others are antiquated and slow, badly 
equipped and badly protected; that oth- 
ers need repairs, while only a few are 
really modern in type. And yet no- 
body seems to know just what our fleet 
needs to make it passably effective. 
Much the same is true of the fortifica- 
tions. All the world understands that 
many points on our frontier are abso- 
lutely unprotected; that at other points 
the fortifications are antiquated or 
incomplete; that our principal mar- 
itime cities lie exposed to attack with- 
out defence of any kind, and that our 
two chief islands and our naval sta- 
tions need a very different kind of for- 
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tification and armament from that they 
now possess; but just what ought to 
be changed or abolished, or completed 
or added, is not yet settled. It is real- 
ly time, however, seriously to consider 
the crushing disaster to which we 
should be exposed, in the event of war, 
should this state of things continue. 
We must face the problem, and em- 
ploy experts to determine the neces- 
sary modifications of our present pro- 
gramme needful to be adopted in ac- 
cordance with the increased range and 
powers of modern arms, and the ad- 
vance in steel and iron manufacture, 
and in engineering both by land and 
sea. 

Thus we shall be able to learn the 
total sum of which we stand in need, 
and to settle upon the way in which 
we can thoroughly protect ourselves 
in the shortest time and with the least 
possible strain on the treasury and the 
tax-payers. And let us indulge in no 
day-dreams. An enormous sum will 
certainly be needed, because construc- 
tion to-day, whether for the sea or the 
land, is much more expensive than it 
was a half-century ago; and, whatever 
the sum may be, it cannot be devoted 
merely to one or two objects. The im- 
portant thing is not that the entire sum 
should be made immediately availa- 
ble, but that it should be secured by a 
perpetual law, and that it should be 
employed with consistency and tenac- 
ity of purpose and without a change 
of programme for every change of min- 
istry. 

By demanding that provision be 
made not only for the increase of our 
navy, but for our inland and coast de- 
fences, I have wished to make it clear 
that I am utterly opposed to those who 
wish to increase our navy, but only at 
the expense of our war department. 
This would be to disorganize something 
already existing for the benefit of some- 
thing yet to be. We must not imitate 


the sick man who thinks that his suf- 
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ferings will all be obviated by a change 


of position. Both things are needful, 
and we must not dream of decreasing 
the expenses of our army by disband- 
ing a certain number of regiments, un- 
til our frontier defences are put in a 
thoroughly sound condition. The forts 
in our interior might perhaps be dis- 
regarded for the present, or at least 
until our augmented squadron has, 
ready for use, certain points of support, 
refuge and equipment which may 
serve as bases of operations, and thus 
render our ocean manceuvers more ef- 
fective. 

The officers of the navy cannot but 
agree to this proposition, because it 
would secure a certain equilibrium be- 
tween ourselves and the other maritime 
Powers, who need, as we do not, to 
scatter their ships over distant seas, in 
order to protect their colonial posses- 
sions; and because it would give them 
a freedom in the handling of their 
fleets, which would greatly facilitate 
the arduous task entrusted by the na- 
tion to their valor and patriotism. 

But if we are not to cut down our 
standing army, if new taxes must not 
and cannot be levied, if our depart- 
ments, one and all, far from acknowl- 
edging the need of economy, are al- 
ways asking increased supplies in aid 
of their respective objects, if we are 
bound to avoid a national deficit, if 
there is a loud call for that sort of “pro- 
tection” which implies either higher cost 
or smaller profit from manufactures, 
agriculture, public works and commer- 
cial enterprise generally; if economy, 
whether of labor or method, is hard to 
inaugurate in the public service, and 
must in any case be slow of accom- 
plishment, etc., etc., how then can we 
propose larger appropriations and heavy 
sums, not only for ships but also for 
fortifications, when the condition of 
our national finances is so far from 
flourishing? 

The problem is certainly not to be 
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solved by ordinary methods. To my 
mind the best method would be a loan 
for national defence subscribed among 
ourselves at home, without regard to 
the impression such a course might 
make among other nations. In view of 
the preparations which are making 
elsewhere, such action is indeed only 
prudent. Our allies and friends will 
applaud us, and as for those who are 
neither it is wise in the matter of arma- 
ments to do the exact reverse of what 
they desire us to do. 

But would not a fresh debt still 
further impair the economic conditions 
of the country? I do not think so; be- 
cause there would be no question of 
distributing the actual balance, but 
merely of devoting to the payment of 
capital and annual interest the sum 
set aside by the war department for 
“extraordinary expenses” both for con- 
struction and armament. This amount 
varies from thirty to over forty mil- 
lions annually, and it is no inconsidera- 
ble sum and one that could be made 
most effective in the hands of an able 
financier. The chief difference would 
be one of time. Those pecuniary sac- 
rifices would have to be made with a 
rush which are now made in driblets, 
and which are all the more onerous in 
the end for being so made; while we 
are left for a term of years in deep 
anxiety of mind, and wholly unpre- 
pared for accidents. Such a course, 
moreover, would be true economy, and 
would save us a great deal in the way 
of interest. Finally, if there is a bet- 
ter method, and perhaps there may be, 
we shall be free to adopt it, since we 
do not propose to spend all the money 
raised by the loan in question on one 
or two objects merely. Only let us ac- 
knowledge the need for immediate ac- 
tion, since to be taken unprepared 
might mean utter ruin. We have had 


a taste of this kind of thing already, 
but our previous experiences are noth- 
ing to what might befall us in certain 
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eventualities, and the example of 
France in 1870, and of China and Spain 
at a more recent date, might well teach 
us caution. Had we earlier adopted 
some such radical measures as those 
bow proposed, some such as have al- 
ready been applied to railways, and to 
the abolition of an arbitrary form of 
currency (which nevertheless subsists), 
and to other less pressing emergencies, 
—we should not be in our present con- 
dition to-day; nor should we have un- 
dergone those convulsions, both polit- 
ical and military, from which we shall 
not wholly recover in God knows how 
many years. 

The proposition has been made to 
add four or five millions to the navy 
appropriations, but no more, at pres- 


ent, to those for our land defences, 
which are thought large enough al- 
ready. This transient enthusiasm for 


the navy will probably have died out 
before next year, to be followed, as on 
previous occasions, by a long period 
of inertia. And what will be the re- 
sult? How many more barren decades 
must be added to those already past? 
jranting that we may now look for- 
ward to a long season of peace—though 
I must confess that nothing looks less 
likely to me,—this should not mean for 
us a time of idleness; nay, rather it is 
in time of peace that we should prepare 
for war. When once war has been de- 
clared, billions are of no avail for a na- 
tion’s immediate need. They will be 
required for the payment of those in- 
demnities which are sure to be super- 
added to those more serious moral and 
material losses that ever accompany a 
disastrous campaign. 

Now is the time for us to say, “Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way;” and rec- 
ognizing the nature of our obligations, 
our immutable purpose should be to 
preserve intact, and to hand on to our 
successors in a sound and promising 
condition, that inheritance of a great 
and free country which we have our- 
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selves received from the generation 
now passing away. 

During these past days certain per- 
sons in authority have lifted up their 
voices in warning, encouraging us at 
the same time to have more confidence 
in ourselves, and to look aloft and 
afar. 

These are brave words; but words 
should be followed by deeds, and there 
is no exception to the rule. Let us not 
forget that he who does not sow will 
never reap; that even in the rivalry of 
production and trade the weak may 
help the strong; that at times it is 
necessary to maintain right by its in- 
evitable ally might and that good 
weapons preserve good politics and 
avert the dangers and disasters of war. 
And if these truths are mere common- 
places, then the less excuse is there for 
neglecting them in practice! 

That a sound financial policy is also 
a prime necessity is undoubtedly true, 
and our expenses, including those of 
a warlike nature, should be made con- 
formable to the resources of the coun- 
try. We are unable to do many things 
which would be easy for richer and 
more prosperous nations, but military 
expenditure meets with opposition in 
Italy on other grounds than this, I am 
not speaking of those who desire the 
weakness of the present government, in 
the hope that they may be able to re- 
place it by some other political com- 
bination. These men are but few, and 
few they will remain, as long as justice 
prevails in our public life and manu- 
factures, agriculture and commerce are 
protected. There are others, including 
some who call themselves conserva- 
tives, who view military expenditure in 
the light of false theories and bygone 
prejudices. They talk of “money spent 
upon parasites” and “the demoraliz- 
ing effects of barrack life;” of the “at- 
tempts to establish a military of 
caste,” of “menace to liberty,” of “ar- 
bitration,” of “universal peace,” “gen- 
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eral disarmament,” and all the rest of 
it. 

A little reflection is sufficient to show 
how visionary is all this talk, and I 
will not give myself the trouble of at- 
tempting to refute it. Let me only 
point out that the outlay which is de- 
scribed as ruinous and wasted on par- 
asites, supports something like three 
hundred thousand people, and many, 
if not all, of our manufactures; and 
that all this money being spent at home 
circulates through the veins of the na- 
tion like so much life-giving sap. We 
should also take into consideration the 
fact that, thanks to our military sys- 
tem, which, we can say with pride, has 
done more to unite the different sec- 
tions of Italy than language, history 
or political expediency, above a hundred 
thousand youths are annually trans- 
formed into loyal citizens. This disci- 
pline also inculecates in them senti- 
ments of duty, honor and self-abnega- 
tion, as well as respect for law and au- 
thority:—all those virtues, in short, 
which are civil as well as virile, and 
which neither family, school nor so- 
ciety succeed in arousing in our youth. 
Such considerations should lead all 
well-disposed persons to bless rather 
than bewail military expenditure, on 
the ground that it protects from dan- 
ger, both at home and abroad, and lifts 
us to the moral level of our ancestors. 

I do not profess to have considered 
this serious question exhaustively, nor 
in all its aspects; I have merely wished 
to keep it before the public, and I shall 
be content if these few pages should 
induce others who are better informed 
to join me in the attempt to convince 
the great mass of the Italian people 
that our military and naval expendi- 
ture, heavy though it be, is imperative- 
ly called for and indispensable for the 
security of the country and the further- 
ance of its just aspirations; that neces- 
sity demands it, and the desire for 
progress counsels it; that there under- 
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lies it no thought of military despotism, 
nor schemes for any such vain display 
as would be utterly out of keeping with 
our resources. A _ policy so _ idiotic 
would mean ruin; but the other ex- 
treme, which some advise as sound, is 
a squalid and selfish policy, not inapt- 
ly described as coming from the work- 
bench and the wash-tub; and while it 
might perhaps promote for the moment 
certain narrow and purely personal 
interests, it is powerless to counter- 
act the miasma which is sapping our 
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strength, and the discontent which 
daily spreads and increases and which 
reds and blacks alike foment for their 
own private ends. In either case we 
should be foredoomed to moral decline 
and material sterility. 

Let us resolutely avoid both these 
equally dangerous extremes, returning 
to that policy of deeds, not words, 
which characterized the dawn of our 
national revival. So best shall we re- 
main worthy to have achieved it. 

D. Primerano. 
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XL. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Hans 
Place, to the Dowager Lady Etching- 
ham, Ocean Hotel, St. Kentigerns. 
My Dear Laura,—Accept my best 

congratulations on your engagement to 

Sir Augustus Pampesford, in which 

Margaret begs to be joined. 

It seems in every way an excellent 
and most suitable match, and Eliza- 
beth will no doubt confirm me in say- 
ing that I express her opinion as well 
as mine. 

Wishing you all prosperity and hap- 
piness, 

I am, yours affectionately, 
Richard Etchingham. 


XLI. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, St. 
Kentigerns, to Sir Richard Etching- 
ham, London. 

Is there imbecility, dear, in the fam- 

Maitland 


* Copyright, 1899. By Mrs. Fuller 


and Sir Frederick Pollock. Published in The 
Living Age by arrangement with the authors. 


ily (the Pampesford family), or was it 
only imbecility’s counterfeit, nervous- 
hess, that made her put Laura into the 
peerage and twist Margaret—Laura’s 
step grand-daughter—into her own 
“kind of niece?” Find out, do, if they 
are all feeble-minded, and leave a note 
to say “Yes” or “No” upon the chim- 
ney-piece in my room. And what was 
Grace doing, straying about the draw- 
ing-room with cards on a _ salver? 
Heaven help her if Laura hears of her 
proceedings. “‘Where, pray, was Turn- 
bull?” Laura would ask also to a cer- 
tainty. 

I will write Hans Place. At 
this moment salt water is running from 
the hem of my garments and making 
pools upon the floor big enough to ac- 
commodate salmon. Such magniti- 
cently towering waves are breaking to- 
day over the sea-wall, and I was child- 
ish—or imbecile—enough to wish that 
one would break over me. One oblig- 
ingly did. 

Yours ever and always, 
Elizabeth. 


from 
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From Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss 
Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 Hans 
Place, S. W., to await arrival. 


No, my dear wave-salted sister, it 
was not natural imbecility, but anx- 
iety to talk with polite ease and show 
that they knew the world. They ought 
to have married auctioneers in a small 
borough, and devoted their ambitions 
to qualifying a daughter to marry the 
town clerk. Plenty of nerves, certain- 
ly, and not too much brains. 

Biggleswade has sent Leagrave an- 
other furious letter, declaring that ev- 
erybody, including his own solicitors 
and counsel, is in a conspiracy against 


him. Stephen’s troubles are not like- 
ly to be at an end. He is advised that 
Biggleswade will probably fall into 


the hands of some shady solicitor, who 
will carry hopeless proceedings just 
far enough to run up a nice little bill 
of costs; after which there remains the 
lowest depth plaintiff in 
person. Biggleswade is capable of that. 
He thinks he knows as much as Shake- 
speare; we are told that Shakespeare 
was a lawyer; argal, Biggleswade 
must be a lawyer; and, with the pro- 
verbial fool for his client, he may 
plague honest men for a season. 
Thine, R. E. 


of being a 


XLII. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 
Hans Place, to Sir Richard Etching- 
ham, Tolcarne. 


Renseignements Mondains. 

Arrivés 4 Londres et descendus & 
Vhétel Etchingham— 

Your stepmother. 

Your stepfather-in-law (Milord 
guste Pampesford-Royal, Bart.). 

Your sister. 

Your stepmother’s niece. 

La Camelrie. 
Les singing-birds. 


Au- 
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(I was once at Dieppe for an hour, 
and, like a better known personage, 
without wholly acquiring the French 
tongue, lost the complete knowledge 
of my own, and have spoken broken 
English ever since.) 

It was grievous to find only your 
note, and not you. But St. Kentigerns, 
when enjoyed in the company of Sir 
Augustus, proved so enchantingly brac- 
ing that Laura would not cut down her 
stay there by an hour. I was sorry in 
some ways to cross the Border. But it 
shall not be “Lochaber no more.” 

You tell me that you asked in your 
bewilderment, confronted with 
the Miss Pampesfords, if they had 
called on behalf of any institution. 
Well, I really do think they did call 
on behalf of institution. I, 
have now travelled with him, 
you that Sir Augustus is nearer to an 
And a pro- 


when 


an who 


assure 


institution than to a man. 
spectus would befit bim better than a 
character. Surely he is the personifica- 
tion of an Institution, or a Corporation, 
or a City Company, or a Board. His 
solemnity is appalling, and perfectly 
illustrates the Gallic definition of grav- 
ity: “Gravity is a mysterious carriage 
of the body invented to cover the de- 
fects of the mind.” And Laura enjoys 
and finds safety in the “mysterious 
carriage; she approves of the serious- 
ness with which he takes himself and 
takes her. How can any one wish to 
be taken with such boring solemnity? 
I agree with— 


He had been a fool, 
An unfit man for any one to love, 
Had he not laugh’d thus at me. 


A bantering epistle has reached me 
from Harry, who had just had my note 
telling him of Laura’s engagement 
when he wrote. He seems in high spir- 
its, and in answer to my enquiries says 
the hourly bulletins will be discontin- 
ued, as his usual rude health shows no 
sign of breaking. He is kept fully em- 
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ployed. evidently, and has no quarrel 
with Fate at present. 


Poor Stephen, who came in to see us 
last night, has suffered acutely at the 
hands of Mr. Biggleswade. And as Mr. 
Biggleswade carries his seventeenth- 
centuryism to the point of allowing no 
word to pass till not only he, but his 
friend Mr. Ledache, is satisfied that it 
is used in its strict Elizabethan sense, 
and as Mr. Biggleswade and Mr. Le- 
dache are not always in accord, Ste- 
phen’s tortures, legal proceedings 
apart, are likely to be long drawn out. 
Then his collaborator writes an almost 
illegible hand and uses lead-pencil that 
effaces itself in transit, so the wretched 
Stephen, while knowing that he is 
rated and reviled, can only guess at the 
exact drift of the ratings and revilings: 
a pleasant part in truth. Mr. Biggles- 
wade began by insisting on a masque 
and anti-masque, and when Stephen 
objected, as anachronistic stage direc- 
tions, to “enter Cupid in a yellow hair,” 
and “the Masquers are discovered seat- 
ed in their several sieges,’’ Mr. Biggles- 
wade dealt with the demur as if it 
were an affair of pistols for two, coffee 
for one. Has not Shakespeare in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” himself 
parodied the Elizabethan Society’s the- 
ories? The Elizabethan Society seems, 
at last, to have reached Paris, and 
“Measure for Measure” is to be put up- 
on the stage after its primitive meth- 
ods. But it. is the older Parisian at- 
tempts to give Shakespeare that are 
amusing—King Lear carried upon the 
stage upon a bed of roses, to enable 
him to see the sunrise. 

A letter from Mrs. Vivian was wait- 
ing for me. Her charity is to be found, 
not in her words, but in her deeds, and 
she writes from Marienbad to say that 
she wishes she could believe that “sem- 
per Augustus” and Laura would irri- 
tate each other as much as they irri- 
tate her. “And I congratulate you on 
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losing your place of Bonne a tout faire. 
Lady Etchingham will now indulge in 
paid servants, I suppose.” And she 
wishes to know what is to become of 
“that lovely child?” That lovely child's 
father, Colonel Leagrave, is most op- 
portunely coming for good this autumn, 
and Stephen talks of going as far East 
as time will allow to meet him. The 
Vivians speak of India for the winter 
too. “Why does not Sir Richard take 
a jungle? Would it not amuse him?” 
Mrs. Vivian asks. When you know 
that the omnipotent “Hugo Ennismore” 
and “Jock Home-Lennox” are taking 
jungles, you will, she thinks, be dis- 
posed to follow suit. The P. and O. 
that takes out the Vivians, including 
Blanche, will be the boat, I think, in 
which Stephen will engage a berth. He 
talks to Minnie but he looks at Blanche, 
and Blanche won’t sit by silent and 
hear him pulled to pieces by her moth- 
er. But the Stephen and Blanche ro- 
mance, if it exists, is the other side of 
our border, and there will be little of 
Stephen left for romantic or other pur- 
poses if Mr. Biggleswade does not soon 
tame down. 

“People must be beginning to fight 
shy of Ada Llanelly, your brother Har- 
ry’s old flame,” Mrs. Vivian also tells 
me. “She has become so abnormally 
civil to every respectable old female 
bore in the place. This is quite a new 
thing. She toadies Lady Clementine 
Mure, to whom she used to be fright- 
fully off-handed and rude, and Lady 
Clementine is made very nervous by 
the attentions. She thinks Ada would 
never take so much trouble unless she 
meant to marry her boy—the conceit- 
ed clever one who has just got a de- 
cent appointment in Egypt.” 

Azore is now with us. Azore with 
his bangles, his silver-backed brushes, 
his blue silk wadded dressing-gown, for 
wearing should the nights be chilly 
when he is recently clipped, his gilded 
basket, and his crystal water-trough, 





























on which “Azore,” in gold letters, is 
engraved. Mrs. Vivian refused to 
leave him in Minnie’s charge whilst 
she is abroad. “Minnie has no sense 
of justice, and she would let the dog 
see that she preferred that abominable 
little Trixy to him. And if she found 
a bite upon the small boys she would 
be certain to accuse Azore.” So Azore 
is here, bounding and bouncing as pood- 
les can. He nearly flung “semper Au- 
gustus” just now. The only personal- 
ity he respects is Trelawney’s. Tre- 
lawney has but to meet his eye and he 
retires, saddened and solemnized. 


It is very good to me to hear what 
you say of “‘the hovel called Tolcarne” 
—“that it is wide enough to hold us 
both.” Of course, that would be, as 
you know quite well, what I would like 
best. But while you have Margaret 
I will not come permanently. Though 
Margaret woud not admit it, even to 
herself, I think that things as they are 
suit her best. (They would have suited 
me best, far, if I were in her place.) 
The child was in the state of pupilage 
when she and I were together at Tol- 
carne. I might not always seem to re- 
member that it is more her house and 
garden now than mine, and creatures 
of her age are jealous of prerogative. 
Close proximity to Laura has affected 
me with nervousness, I suppose, and 
I have come to fear the very ghosts and 
shadows of jars and misunderstandings 
with those for whom I care as I care 
for your children. 

When you are bereaved of Margaret, 
I will come like a shot, and be thank- 
ful to come, and will quarrel with you 
over bindings as often as you like, for 
binding quarrels are not the misun- 
derstandings that I dread, and my cour- 
age remains high for such encounters. 
(Not that I did quarrel with you over 
Colonel Tod’s uniform, for I gave in 
then, and am still ready to admit that 
mine was a poor khaki suggestion 
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compared to the Durbar magnificence 
in which the gallant gentleman is now 


clad.) And Margaret will marry. She 
will marry all too soon for your wishes, 
probably, and then I will pack up Tre- 
lawney and les singing birds, label my- 
self and the baggage Tolcarne, and in- 
flict myself upon you for life. “Port 
after stormie seas.” 
Your loving sister, 
Elizabeth. 


P.S.—Send me some rosemary. You 
took the temperate climate, of which 
you boasted to Laura, away in your 
portmanteau seemingly, and London is 
oppressive and not rosemary-scented. 


XLIV. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tol- 
carne, to Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 
83 Hans Place, 8. W. 


My Dear Elizabeth,—It was a pity to 
miss you, but it could not have been 
much of a meeting. I wonder whether 
our devious course (Margaret’s, Jem’s, 
and mine) has been made at all clear 
to you by a hasty telegram and three 
or four sleepy post-cards. Jem turned 
up to dinner on aur last evening, havy- 
ing got free of tormenting his young 
men at Oxbridge, and with no plans for 
the next week or so, but wanting a 
great deal of fresh air; and I asked him 
if Tolearne air would not serve as well 
as any other; and he liked the notion, 
but begged to be left to come in his 
own fashion; and then it occurred to 
us that it might be good sport if we 
all made a wheeling tour together part 
of the way, leaving Jem to complete 
the rest at fifteen miles an hour if he 
chose. Thereupon Jem sketched out, 
straight off. three or four alternative 
plans to suit various winds and weath- 
ers. Laura’s feelings might be shocked 
at hearing of such a departure, but we 
considered that her happiness would 
make her comparatively tolerant, and 
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bound her to be dignified. Indeed, she 
may not realize the facts at all. 

And so the morning, being fine with 
a light north-easterly breeze, found us 
at Slough, We caught Arthur and 
Lytewell for a passing salutation, and 
had a lovely ride through Windsor 
Park, up Queen Anne’s ride and across 
the head of the Long Walk, and out 
through wood and warren across the 
western end of Virginia Water. They 
say foreigners envy us our parks and 
turf: I know I envied them in India. 
But how should Continentals not envy 
a country which—but for mere filea- 
bites of civil broils, and those fading 
into historic distance—has had centu- 
ries of peace within its own borders? 
Not the least wise of Maine’s wise say- 
ings was when he pointed out this won- 
derful good fortune of England, and 
told us—or rather left us, as his way 
was, to read the counsel between the 
lines—not to be puffed up with any 
folly about our merits or our fathers’ 
having deserved it. But the Muse of 
the historic present tells of a wheat- 
sheaf which, notwithstanding its vege- 
table name, hath fleshpots; of that 
wheatsheaf as a tempter; and of Jem 
the strenuous—whether as leading the 
party into temptation, or hardening 
their hearts to push on in the direct 
line to some humbler entertainment, it 
boots not to mention. Enough that we 
sped on through the land of Bagshot, 
skirting the odorous fir-woods of the 
Wellington College country. Jem _ is 
indignant with those who say cyclists 
observe nothing, and maintains that 
the noiseless approach of the pneumat- 
ic wheel gives them special advantages. 
A yaffle, sitting just inside the bank 
of a fir-plantation, got up within a few 
feet of us to justify him. 

We cunningly avoided Aldershot (the 
cunning, of course, was Jem’s) to earn 
our rest in Farnham. There my lord 
bishop has a park almost as fine as the 
Queen’s, and a castle of all dates from 


the Dark Ages to the Restoration, but 
scant leisure for enjoying either: for 
they tell me he bustles about like a me- 
dizeval king of England, and is seldom 
more than three days together in one 
place. Lazy bishops, I take it, are 
about as common in England now as 
hookah-smoking nabobs in India, and 
the fabulous wealth of both is equally 
extinct. I should not have said fabu- 
lous, though, for the colleges founded 
by Wykeham and Fox are no fables. 
Have not we moderns lost somethiag 
of the noble use of wealth? 

Talking of India, Harry is hard at 
work in Cairo at something which 
I suspect to be experiments with 
high explosive shells; I know he was 
making a specialty of such things be- 
fore he went to the Intelligence De- 
partment. (There was another experi- 
ment he offered to try a month or two 
ago, but the chance never came. We 
met some American ladies who were 
rather nervous about the chances of a 
Spanish fleet bombarding their country 
house on the coast somewhere near 
Salem. Harry tried to reassure them 
by undertaking to eat the bursting 
charge of every Spanish shell that fell 
on New England or any other Ameri- 
ean ground. They ought to feel safe 
by this time.) Well, Harry observes a 
proper discretion as to his doings and 
probable movements: only he gives me 
to understand that he is not likely to go 
to the front. A man can’t com- 
plain of being put to confidential work 
which he is particularly fit for, and 
which will not be forgotten in the prop- 
er quarter, though the public know 
nothing of it. But I guess he is a little 
disappointed. I cannot be sorry for the 
chance of seeing him back sooner in an 
honorable way. We have all earned 
our peace, I think. 

From Farnham to Winchester is a 
well-beaten highway, and in part rather 
dull, when judged by the high standard 
of Surrey and Hampshire picturesque- 
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ness. Yet it is a good road and a good 
ride, and we paid our respects to Jane 
Austen’s house at Chawton, which is 
on one of the prettiest bits. From puz- 
zling remarks made to us about our 
country we gathered that we were 
taken for Americans. Almost every 
visitor who inquires for Miss Austen’s 
house is an American, it seems, and we 
were classed according to the presump- 
tion founded on experience. Perhaps 
English callers will increase now, since 
Miss Austen is decidedly in fashion, to 
judge by the number of recent editions 
and the figure they make in the book- 
shops. The length of the villages or 
small towns along this road is curious; 
it looks as if everybody had insisted on 
having a frontage to the turnpike—all 
highway and no byway. On the whole, 
the effect is pleasing and sociable, even 
if it verges on fraud for a place like 
Alton to be nearly a mile long. 

You should know Winchester better 
than I do. There is a special reverence 
due to the school from Eton men, for if 
Henry VI. was our father, William of 
Wykeham was our grandfather; not 
only was his foundation our pious 
founder’s model, but Eton was actually 
started with a colony of Winchester 
boys. Apart from that it is one of the 
most famous and also one of the most 
delectable places in England. A small 
thing that greatly took my fancy was 
the clear trout stream that runs along 
between the main street and the public 
garden, where the fish—and sizeable 
fish, too—well knowing that they may 
not be caught by tickling, angling, or 
otherwise, lie out on the gravel in full 
view, and do not trouble themselves to 
move even if you drop in pebbles over 
them. I should like to believe King 
Alfred put them there. 

Finally, we took the train to Salis- 
bury—Margaret and I, that is—reserv- 
ing the New Forest for some other 
time. Jem, as route-finder and guide, 
took charge of sending forward all the 
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impediments, so that we had next to no 
weight to carry, and enjoyed the riding 


thoroughly. Jem’s own things are now 
being carted up from Buckland Road 
station, and we expect him at some un- 
certain time this evening. 

The Folletts have been back some few 
days: they have been strolling among 
French castles and churches, and wind- 
ing up their tour at a very modest Nor- 
man watering-place not far from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s reputed port of 
embarkation. A friendly and cheerful 
country, Mr. Follett says, where all the 
villages have double names, grand in 
proportion to the smallness of the vil- 
lage. Who would not be proud of hav- 
ing to walk a mile or two to buy his 
stamps at Sassetot-le-Mauconduit? And 
at Angerville-le-Martel Mr. Follett 
bought a fabulously cheap pair of slip- 
pers, which he declares are the best he 
ever had. Bréauté-Beuzeville is a 
name of noble and historic sound; the 
place is in fact a small railway junc- 
tion. Perhaps, the Vicar thinks, it was 
the place of origin of the wicked 
Fawkes de Bréauté, who at last for his 
sins died suddenly by poison, and was 
found, as the chronicler relates, “dead, 
black, stinking, and intestate’’—this last, 
it seems, a terrible combination of spir- 
itual and temporal opprobrium. 

Much pleased was Mr. Follett at be- 
ing able to revive his old pastime of 
swimming to his heart’s content under 
civilized conditions, and without any- 
body thinking it the least odd for a rey- 
erend gentleman of his age. Sea-bath- 
ing is certainly one of the matters they 
order better in France. We have never 
grasped the possibility of fitting it into 
social life, or the ease of making it a 
decorous and even graceful form of so- 
cial amusement. In America they 


wisely do as the French do, I under- 
stand—yes, in Puritan New England; 
while we continue to flatter ourselves 
that there is some occult virtue, some 
fetish that ensures British success, in 
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our stupid neglect to study human 
amenity. Such are our joint reflec- 
tions, the Vicar’s and mine, in our 
afternoon stroll—which somehow gets 
much entangled in our respective gar- 
dens. Enticknap is muttering about 
things being cruel dry, and we are 
rather anxious for the late summer. 
The story of Biggleswade and Lea- 
grave caused Mr. Follett to smile a 
rather grim smile. I have a notion that 
he knows Biggleswade’s Bishop fairly 
well. One day or another I hope the 
creature may be choked off, before he 
reaches the plaintiff-in-person stage; 
not that I care the least about his mak- 
ing a fool of himself, but Leagrave has 
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already had quite as much annoyance 
as he deserves. 

Margaret and I are both all the bet- 
ter for our expedition, I assure you, and 
still have increased appetites. Jem 
was most ingenious and considerate in 
laying out the stages so that we were 
never hurried. When he wanted to let 
off his own superfluous energy he did 
it by pushing ahead to order lunch or 
see that our quarters were all right. 
Behold, as I close this, he rides up like 
a catherine-wheel device of white dust, 
overhauling the messenger with the 
letter-bag. 

Your loving, 
Dickory. 


(To be continued.) 





THE COMING OF SPRING. 


All things return again, the seasons pass 
In grand magnificence unrolled. 

The Spring flowers wither in the Summer grass, 
And Summer dies into the Autumn’s gold. 


The primrose and the early violets fade, 

And every flower breathes out its perfumed breath, 
But flowers as fair from these again are made. 

It is not death, although we call it death. 


No life is lost, no action done in vain; 
We see the father in the children’s eyes. 

And all things good and fair shall bloom again, 
If not on earth, beneath immortal skies. 


Shadows are these of glory that shall be, 
Faint hints like music in the night, 
Murmurs of the eternal sea, 
Faint echoes from the land of light. 
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IN TIME OF SICKNESS. 


A STORY OF THE NIGER DELTA. 


One afternoon of the dry season, 
when forest and swamp lay sweltering 
beneath the fierce rays of the African 
sun, a cottonwood canoe slid down a 
yellow river winding through the wa- 
tery forests of the Niger delta. Six 
woolly-haired Krooboys, with a broad 
blue stripe tattooed down the centre of 
each forehead, and the perspiration 
glistening upon their ebony skin, wea- 
rily dipped the paddles in time to the 
croon of a chanty; while a stalwart ne- 
gro, whose features were finer than 
those of any coastwise tribe, encour- 
aged them from the stern. He was a 
Moslem Haussa, from the far kingdom 
of Sokoto, which lies beyond the fever- 
belt, and wore a sergeant’s uniform of 
the British Protectorate, whom he 
served as instructor to the Yoruba 
troops. 

In the shade of a palm-leaf awning 
beside him, a white man, wasted almost 
to a skeleton by fever, lay gasping for 
breath, his lined forehead and haggard 
face beaded with clammy dampness. 
“Give me a drink, Amadu,” he said 
feebly; and the negro, gently raising 
his head, held a calabash of lukewarm 
water, wherein green lines floated, to 
the blackened lips. 

“Thanks,” said the sufferer faintly. 
“It’s no use going further, Amadu. I'll 
never reach the coast. Make for the 
nearest factory—at least l’ll hear a 
white man’s voice.” 

The sergeant gently packed the palm 
mat beneath his master’s shoulders, 
and hailed the Krooboys in the coast 
palaver: “Paddle faster, there, you 
bushmen. Factory live one time, and 
then you catch plenty sleep.” 

The worn-out negroes obeyed, and 
the canoe slid on faster down the mud- 





dy river, which shimmered about them 
like molten brass. On either hand the 
dingy foliage of the mangroves rolled 
away as far as eye could see, their 
crawling roots rising out of foul depths 
of bubbling slime, the exhalations from 
which bring disease and death to 
the unfortunate European who breathes 
them. Meantime Henry Alton lay very 
still, the fierce sunrays beating down 
upon him through the tattered awning 
until his karki uniform seemed to burn 
the wasted limbs beneath. For many 
months he had done his best to main- 
tain peace and order among the unruly 
tribesmen of the remoter swamps, re- 
fusing in spite of weakness and fever 
to leave the unhealthy station until an 
officer of sufficient experience could be 
sent to relieve him. With this man, 
as with others of his kind, work came 
first, health and safety taking a sec- 
ond place; and now, when it seemed 
too late to save his life, he was being 
carried to the coast, burning in the 
grip of the malaria. Sergeant Amadn, 
who came of the intelligent and power- 
ful races of the Hinterland, and he had 
made many a risky march together, 
and there was thus the bond of a com- 
mon endurance and courage between 
them. 

Late that afternoon the clumsy craft 
slid alongside the landing of a little 
pile-raised factory, standing on a strip 
of firm earth which rose like an island 
from the quaking swamps. A flotilla 
of trade canoes lay beside the hard- 
trodden bank, and a swarm of sable 
merchants, some gorgeously and won- 
derfully attired in cast-off European 
finery, and others wearing little be- 
sides nature’s garb, clamored about 
the glaring whitewashed oil shed. Ser- 
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geant Amadu, lifting his master in his 
arms—the burden was very light— 
thrust them contemptuously aside, and 
climbed the factory stairway, where a 
burly European, with a stamp of alco- 
hol as well as fever upon his yellow 
face, stared in surprise. The explana- 
tion was brief, and presently Alton lay 
gasping in a canvas lounge upon the 
shady veranda, where a great purple- 
flowered creeper climbed towards the 
projecting eaves with a cloud of paint- 
ed butterflies hovering around it. 

“You are very good,” he said faint- 
ly, when the trader with rough kind- 
ness had bathed his haggard face with 
vinegar. “It was hardly fair to bring 
you extra work in weather like this, 
but it’s a very long way to the coast, 
and the heat in the canoes was more 
than I could stand.” 

“We'll do the best we can; we have 
all of us the same risk to run,” was-the 
answer. “Just wait till I find my part- 
ner Ellory. He knows more about 
physic than I do, and it’s just as well 
he does, for he’s half-dead himself most 
of the time—but what can you expect 
in a place like this?” 

Alton smiled feebly, and trader Lee 
hurried towards the store shed, where 
he found a gaunt and sickly man hag- 
gling with the bush traders over rolls 
of Manchester cotton and bottles of 
German potato spirit, and doing what 
he could to protect his property from 
wholesale loot. The galvanized sheet- 
ing overhead was too hot to touch, the 
atmosphere resembled that of the black 
hole of Caleutta, and a_ struggling, 
shouting crowd of Jakkery negroes 
wrangled and fought over whatever 
took their fancy, regardless of value 
or prior claims. The white man’s fore- 
head was seamed with lines of pain, 
and his lips twitched at times; but few 
Europeans can expect to escape from 
suffering among the steamy swamps 
where there is always sickness, and 
trader Ellory had trying work to do. 


When Lee related what had happened 
he said briefly, “Well, ['ll come and 
see. It will be dark soon, and I could 
not have kept this up much longer.” 
Then he raised his voice, “Trade pa- 
laver set. Get out all of you. Hyah, 
Kxrooboys, turn them bushman out one 
time.” 

A few ebony-skinned laborers from 
the distant Liberian beaches drove the 
bush traders, who clawed at each oth- 
er’s property, and occasionally at a 
luckier neighbor’s throat, towards the 
door, until ‘at last the place was clear 
of the turbulent, shouting mob. Lee 
earefully locked the shed, and when he 
rejoined his partner on the veranda, 
Ellory said: “It’s no use, Alton is be- 
yond anything I can do, and he can’t 
last more than a day or two at a tem- 
perature like that. It seems hard he 
should go under now—on his way 
home, after all he has suffered in that 
deadly hole. The Government surgeon 
is away south, so there’s only one man 
can help him—and that man is Lang- 
ton of the Mission.” 

Ellory was of a finer stamp than his 
companion, and there was a look of 
compassion in his sunken eyes as he 
leaned over the balustrade, staring 
down the shimmering river. 

“We can’t let the poor fellow die,” 
said Lee, reflectively. ‘“‘There’s noth- 
ing to be done but send and ask Lang- 
ton to come, though this is about the 
last place he would care to visit after 
that trouble about the Hamburg gin. 
However, the man is genuine, and I 
suppose it’s the medicine that gives 
him the power he has. I don’t like ask- 
ing a favor from those fellows, though 
—what was it he said we were?” 

For sufficient reasons the relations 
between trader and missionary are fre- 
quently strained in Western Africa, 
and Ellory smiled grimly, as he an- 
swered, “Nothing very flattering; but 
you said too much, and it’s his business, 
anyway. Langton was at the Kanu 
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last—usual 


village 
wiping them out by the dozen, and if 


thing, small-pox 
he’s alive he'll come, sick or well. One 
of us will have to watch Alton all the 
time, and if the other went those bush 
rascals would practically loot the place. 
No Krooboy would venture near Kanu 
alone just now; we'll have to send the 
Haussa.” 

When he had explained the mutter, 
the big sergeant Amadu said gravely, 
in the semi-Arabic idiom of the Hinter- 
land: “Why should I fear the pesti- 
lence? The sick officer man and I have 
been in many stricken villages where 
our people died. This infidel teacher 
shall heal my master, if I bring him 
by the neck.” 

Ellory, who understood in part, 
laughed softly, and presently the black 
soldier, worn out as he was with sleep- 
less watching, departed in a cotton- 
wood canoe to face another weary jour- 
ney through the heat and steam of 
the swamps. When the woolly-haired 
canoe boys found out whither they 
were bound, they laid down the pad- 
dles and protested vigorously, for most 
of them had seen that particular plague 
at work upon an extensive 
There is, however, little love lost be- 
tween one West African race and an- 
other, while the northern Moslem look 
down upon the coastwise heathen as 
the dust beneath their feet, so the big 
sergeant was not disposed to argue the 
matter. Seizing the spokesman, who 
proceeded to set forth their views with 
true negro eloquence, he belabored him 
with a paddle, threatened the rest with 
worse things still, and seeing that he 
would probably be at least as good as 
his word the Krooboys sullenly dipped 
the blades again. 

On the following afternoou a sickly 


scale. 


white man, with weary eyes, and the 
perspiration thin 
duck garments, stood in a tepid, mud- 
walled hut of the Kanu village, whose 
temperature was that of an oven. A 


oozing through his 
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brass-bound chest lay upon a quaintly 
sarved Accra stool beside him, among 
a litter of phials, and Stephen Langton, 
pausing to damp his temples with some 
aromatic mixture, heavily 
against the swish walls. 


leaned 
It was long 
since he had enjoyed even a few hours’ 
unbroken sleep, and what that means 
only those who have toiled day after 
day in the fever-land, when the ther- 
mometer more 
than one hundred, can understand. If 
it was hot inside the hut, it 
even worse outside, and the raw-green 
palm fronds above the palaver square 
were outlined in lace-like tracery 
against a brassy sky. The white dust 
flung back a dazzling glare, and a 
group of naked Jakkeries, waiting ad- 
mittance to the hut, crouched among 
it in stolid despair. 


registers considerably 


was 


Many bore the 
scars of a scourge which decimates the 
native tribes. Others were crippled by 
the horrible Guinea which 
thrives amid the muscles of the human 
leg, or had their feet eaten to the an- 
kles by the boring jigger insect, and 


worm, 


ali were sick or brought petitions for 
aid from those who lay dying in the 
stifling huts. And this is not an ex- 
ceptional state of affairs, for if the mor- 
tality among Europeans in Western 
Africa is great, among the natives it is 
greater still, though even the scourge 
of the pestilence fails to teach the 
tribesmen that the penalty for drunk- 
enness, slothfulness, and dirt is death. 
The sacred Ju Ju tree behind them was 
hung over with curious as well as re- 
pulsive offerings, and smeared with 
the blood of fowls, but the Jakkery is 
not altogether foolish. Thus, although 
the villagers were careful to propitiate 
their fetich gods, they were also shrewd 
enough to notice that those who sought 
aid from the black priests died, while 
the white man’s patients freqvently re- 
covered. 

Presently Langton, glancing dowr, 
saw a huge yellow-striped spider crawl- 
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ing across his boot, evidently in search 
of an opening through which to insert 
its envenomed mandibles. Shaking it 
off with no undue hurry, he quietly set 
his foot upon it. “It would have served 
me right, when there is so much to do,” 
he said, for a European soon learns to 
think aloud in the loneliness of Africa. 
Then there was a clamor of voices out- 
side, and a tall negro in travel-stained 
uniform of yellow karki entered the 
hut. 

“Officer man live for die in Salu 
factory. You come one time. There 
be hurry or them bush ’tief Krooboy 
run away with canoe,” he said brusque- 
ly and authoritatively in the “coast pa- 
laver.” Like others of his kind Ser- 
geant Amadu confined his respect to 
the Government officers, and classified 
all other Europeans as “white bush- 
men.” 

Stephen Langton smiled a little. “TI 
am not a servant of the Government, 
so orders are not sent me by the white 
officers, and here are many sick,” he 
answered in the idiom of the Hinter- 
land, for this man had learned to speak 
with many tongues. “Tell me clearly 
what your message is.” 

The Haussa, looking at him wonder- 
ingly, continued with more respect, and 
when his story was told, Langton said, 
“At sunset we will start, I have also 
the lives of these to answer for.” As 
he did so, the hurried splash of paddles 
came through the super-heated air, and 
with a wrathful cry the soldier sprang 
out of the hut and ran towards the 
landing. He arrived too late. A long 
canoe shot out into the stream, and 
went flying up the muddy river as fast 
as the terror-stricken Krooboys, who 
had seen enough to frighten much 
braver men, could whirl the splashing 
paddles and drive her through the 
water. Then Langton laughed softly 
at the fierce gestures of the man who 
hurled unheeded threats of vengeance 
after them from the bank. “It’s only 
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natural, after all,” he said, as he went 
back to his work. 

The mighty cottonwoods across the 
river rose blackly against a blaze of 
crimson light when a low, white-paint- 
ed launch swung out from beneath the 
clustering palms. Two of Langton’s 
KXrooboys crouched forward beneath 
the warped and blistered sun-deck, and 
the Haussa soldier leaned over the 
cockpit coamings, gazing half-amused 
at the quaint figure in greasy dunga- 
rees very busy beside him. Langton, 
after suffering many things at the 
hands of the white mechanic sent him 
out from home to teach the negroes 
how to run that launch, had decided to 
become his own engineer. The assist- 
ant when most wanted was generally 
found to be suffering from an overdose 
of palm wine, which was a point too 
good to be missed by the cynical trad- 
ers; while Langton had doubts wheth- 
er under any circumstances it would be 
wise to trust so delicate a craft as an 
oil-launch to the mercies of the Kroo- 
boy. Therefore, being a man of re- 
source, he had puzzled over designs 
and complicated pieces of link motion 
himself, and now, blackened with soot 
of kerosene and redolent of rancid oil, 
he bent over the clanking machinery. 
“All right at last; that’s better. Now 
we're off,” he said, and with a cloud 
of evil-smelling blue vapor. that 
wreathed about her quarters, tainting 
the air half a mile astern, and the 
muddy water which gleamed blood red 
about her boiling beneath the bow, 
the launch clanged on up stream. 

Presently the last faint glow of saf- 
fron flickered and died out behind the 
palns, darkness closed suddenly down, 
and wisps of fever-mist, heavy with 
germs of madness and death, crawled 
out across the river as the forest woke 


to life. 

“Warmed up now, we'll let her go,” 
said Langton, and crank and connect- 
ing rod clanged faster and faster, until 
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they reeled and danced before his ach- 
ing eyes. Here and there the mist rose 
to the height of the shade-deck, and the 
tired man stared anxiously ahead, grip- 
ping the iron tiller harder, as_ they 
swept through the clammy whiteness 
at nine knots an hour. Then Amadu 
the Haussa, who was quite aware of 
the risk of crushing in the thin plates 
like an eggshell against a mighty, drift- 
ing log, opened his eyes in wide sur- 
prise. The representatives of the Gov- 
ernment he knew travel fast by night 
or day through winding creek and foul 
lagoon, in spite of rending snag, treach- 
erous eddy, and hidden shoal; but it 
was strange to find that this quietly 
spoken white man, who was neither 
consul nor officer, thought equally lit- 
tle of the risk. 

In places the vapors stood like a sol- 
id wall across the creek, but there was 
no slackening of speed. More oil was 
pumped into the cylinder. Langton 
threw the valve open wide, and the 
white wreaths piled themselves higher 
and higher against the trembling bow, 
while the hum and whir grew louder 
still, and the little propeller whirled 
like a dynamo. Then a broad red 
moon swung up from behind the for- 
est, and the streaks of mist became 
less frequent, while the river shim- 
mered in silver light. High overhead 
rose the feathery tufts of the oil palms, 
and the shadowy undergrowth be- 
neath was filled with mysterious rust- 
lings, as the forest creatures stirred 
forth to hunt or warfare after the man- 
ner of their kind. The atmosphere was 
like that of a great hothouse, heavy 
with the smell of steaming earth, the 
fragrance of lily flowers, and an odor 
as of all manner of spices. And the 
launch was going ten knots now. 

Later the forests rolled away astern, 
and they drove onwards through a 
waste of fetid mire, where the man- 
groves spread their dingy leaves to 
hide the foul depths of putrefaction 
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among the crawling roots, and the 
channels were cumbered with banks 
of rotting mud. Scaly alligators floun- 
dered beneath the oyster-crusted withes, 
unseen crawling things splashed along 
the edge of the bubbling mud, and the 
air was almost unbreathable with the 
sour odors of decay. But neither the 
pen of a Dante, nor the weird pencil 
of Doré could adequately depict an 
African mangrove swamp at night. It 
is fantastic, unearthly, horrible, and 
the shadow of death, and torments 
worse than death, brood heavily above 
it. And all the time the worn-out Eu- 
ropean, soaked in clammy fever-damp, 
and dazed from want of sleep, stood 
like a silent statue gripping the helm, 
for he knew that the launch was run- 
ning a grim race for a white man’s life 
that night. He quite understood that 
he was in greater peril now than he 
had been in the native village, for one 
rasp against a submerged water-logged 
trunk would leave them to the mercy 
of the alligators, while not even a Jak- 
kery could traverse the mangrove roots. 
There are also compensations, even in 
Africa, where the white man does not, 
as a rule, receive infection from a na- 
tive, which is strange, considering that 
he, too, suffers from similar ailments. 

The engines had settled to their 
work, and were doing their utmost 
now, and as the miles reeled by astern, 
Amadu the Haussa took the helm at 
intervals, while Langton bent over 
them oil-can in hand. Then, as they 
swept out of a tunnel-like channel be- 
neath the mangrove boughs, he sudden- 
ly checked the valve and jammed the 
tiller down. A tier of yellow lights 
glimmered right overhead through 
drifting mist, and a startled hail came 
down from the lofty iron bows that 
towered blackly above them. “Launch 
ahoy; look out there—look out!” it said. 
The little craft swayed sharply down 
as she felt the helm, and even the 
Haussa held his breath when she 
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scraped past the great steel stem. Then 
swinging round in a semi-circle with 
panting engines, she ground against the 
weed-crusted side which rose like a 
wall before her. It was one of the irreg- 
ular mailboats, which churn their way 
far inland through the tangled creeks 
to collect palm oil from the scattered 
factories, waiting for the dawn, and 
as a sudden thought struck Langton he 
clutched at the half-lowered accommo- 
dation ladder, and hurried up on deck. 

He found the purser, whom he knew, 
sorting papers in a sweltering room, and 
explained his presence briefly, adding 
with an assurance he was far from feel- 
ing, “I know you will spare me a block 
of ice—it may save the poor fellow’s 
life.”” The good-natured official wrin- 
kled his brows. “If it had been any 
one else I would have laughed at you,” 
he said. “We have very little left, and 
have cut it off the passengers—South 
Coast Belgians growling like bears be- 
cause they have to drink tepid wine— 
but we've eight men down, some of 
them raving already. Still, I suppose 
you want it badly or you would not 
have asked.” Then he rose and pound- 
ed on the doctor’s door. ‘Do you hear, 
Pills; I'm going to give Mr. Langton a 
block of ice, and he'll ransack your bot- 
tle shop as well. Hyah, Frypan, tell 
them steward-man quick.” Langton 
hurriedly selected a few things he need- 
ed, and when they shook hands the 
purser said, “You are in a desperate 
hurry, not even a glass of wine? Well, 
you are an unsociable man, and certain- 
ly a very grimy one, but good luck go 
with you,” and Langton hurried on 
board the launch with the precious ice 
wrapped in a blanket. 

It was burning day when they came 
panting into sight ef the Salu factory, 
after winding round through endless 
creeks, for not even a native could find 
his way by night through the network 
of narrow tunnels beneath the man- 
grove boughs. By that time Sergeant 


‘Amadu was filled with a deep respect 


for his white companion. “This man 
should have been a soldier,” he after- 
wards said. Under the best of circum- 
stances an oil launch is an uncleanly 
craft to drive, and when she has been 
experimented upon surreptitiously by 
inquisitive Krooboys matters are not 
improved. Langton was, therefore, as 
the purser had said, a very grimy man. 
His face was blackened with soot of 
kerosene, and his duck garments 
smeared with oil, but when the traders 
met him at the landing with an offer 
of refreshment his reply was character- 
istic, ‘We'll see the sick man first, the 
rest can wait,” he said. 

Lee fidgeted uneasily as they walked 
towards the house. “It was very good 
of you to come,” he presently observed. 
“Perhaps it would be better to let that 
little difference of opinion drop. We'll 
overlook what you said.” 

Much suffering and many disappoint- 
ments had failed to quench Langton’s 
sense of humor, and there was a twin- 
kle in his eye as he answered, “Let it 
be postponed, then, and I will tackle 
you again some day. I haven’t changed 
my mind, you know.” 

When he had finished his examina- 
tion his face was very grave, and bend- 
ing over the sufferer’s couch he put the 
matter plainly, for in the fever- 
swamps, where death is very near to 
every European, men do not hide the 
truth in times like this. “I must warn 
you that you are very ill,” he said gent- 
ly. “So ill that I see nothing for it but 
the ice bath—I presume you know the 
risk?” 

A faint smile flickered in the sick 
man’s face as he gasped, “I can under- 
stand; no one could live long at a tem- 
perature of one hundred and six, and 
without sleep for many nights. Do 
what you think best.” 

Then Langton turned to the traders. 
“Crush all the fresh limes you have, 
pour vinegar on them, and the coldest 
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water. There’s no time to lose; I have 
brought some ice.” 

Lee opened his eyes. “I could not 
have bought a piece like that for five 
pounds just now,” he said; and Lang- 
ton answered, “Be thankful then that 
there are still people who will give 
what money cannot buy.” 

Afterwards the strangely assorted 
trio, two reckless gin traders and the 
representative of a body whose emis- 
saries, though they make mistakes at 
times, have poured out their blood like 
water in the fever-land, fought a grim 
battle for that officer’s life. More than 
once it seemed that the hand of death 
was stronger than human skill, for the 
chilly ice water threatened to quench 
the flickering life as well as the fire of 
fever; but Langton knew his work, and 
the flame did not go out. It was done 
at last, and Alton, wrapped in dry blan- 
kets, was carried back to the veranda 
for the sake of the passing coolness, 
where he lay white and still, occasion- 
ally rambling incoherently. “If he 
would only sleep,” said Langton to 
trader Lee when he had changed his 
garments, and swallowed a morsel of 
food. “Can’t you rig a draught screen 
to catch the little air? You two can 
rest if you need it. I dare not leave 
him now.” 

So, together with the faithful Haussa, 
who steadfastly refused to leave his 
master’s couch, the tired man sat him- 
self down to watch. The sun southed 
and rolled westward, and the tempera- 
ture steadily increased, until the dust 
of the scorching compound beneath 
would have burned the incautious foot. 
The palm fronds ceased their dry 
rustle, and the forest lay silent, swel- 
tering in fervent heat. And through it 
all, sable follower of the Prophet and 
white Christian watched and waited in 
uncomplaining silence, the barriers be- 
tween them melting away beneath a 
power which is greater than the dis- 
tinctions of color and race. Late in the 
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afternoon Ellory returned with a little 
fruit and food and said softly, “Any im- 
provement yet?” but Langton shook his 
head. 

“I am afraid not,” was the grave an- 


swer. “He talks at times, but his mind 
seems to wander—we can only hope for 
sleep.” Afterwards no one spoke, and 
the lengthened the 
compound until the palm tufts were 
black lacework against crimson fire 
again, and the mist rose like steam 
from off the quaking swamps. A col- 
umn of blue vapor curled up above the 
huts of the Krooboy laborers, and the 
monotonous tapping of a monkey-skin 
drum came quivering through the list- 
less air. 

The sick man, whose eyes were half- 


shadows across 


open now, turned a ghastly face 
towards them, and seemed to listen. 


“Ah, a Krooboy drum, and I thought I 
was at home,” he said, faintly and in- 
coherently. “I am 
I remember now. Dying—Langton 
knows, I saw it in his face. Ellory, you 
won't forget the letters or I'll haunt 
you. Poor Kate, she watches every 
mail. I must have dreamt I heard her 
speaking now.” 

Langton raised his hand, “You must 
not talk,” he said soothingly; but the 
iow voice went on, “Lift me up, and let 
me see the sunset.” The big Haussa 
sergeant raised the wasted shoulders in 
his arms, and the sick man, gazing 
wistfully down the shimmering river, 
the highway to the sea, rambled on: 
“Yes, I’m going home. English mead- 
ows instead of fever-swamps—you 
know the English air. No, I’m always 
forgetting. Lay me down, I’m tired, 
very tired.” 

“Light-headed, poor fellow, I’m 
afraid he’s near the end,” said Lee soft- 
ly as he drew near the missionary’s 
side; and Amadu laid his master down. 
A last red gleam touched the transpar- 
ent forehead, and the weary eyelids 
The Haussa leaned forward, 


going home—no, 


closed. 
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staring breathlessly, and Ellory’s eyes 
were misty as, choking down some- 
thing in his throat, he said, “Beyond 
the fever now.” 

Then a firm grasp closed upon his 
arm, he was led quietly but forcibly 
away, and a steady voice answered, 
“No—it’s sleep, life-giving sleep. We 
dare not move him, and we’ll have to 
chance the damp. His life is trembling 
in the balance still, and I must hold out 
yet.” All night Langton watched 
again, with the Haussa, asleep at last 
in spite of his efforts, slumbering be- 
side him, until in the coolness of the 
dawn he rose thankfully to his feet, 
knowing that the crisis was past. “Al- 
lah has spared your master’s life,” he 
said; and the big Moslem, standing 
erect, turned his face towards the 
brightening east. Then awakening and 
giving a few brief instructions to the 
traders, Langton crawled away to his 
quarters and slept like a log for ten 
hours on end; while when the Haussa 
descended the creaking stairway he 
laid a grip on Ellory’s arm which the 
trader remembered all that day, as he 
said in the tongue of the North: “There 
are many infidel teachers, and some are 
doubtless of the white bushmen. I, 
Amadu, have seen them—but this is a 
leader of men.” 

A week later Langton, who had many 

Good Words. 


things to do meantime, came back to 
that factory, and carried Alton away 
in his odoriferous launch through a 
maze of foul creeks to overtake the 
mailboat at a group of factories. He 
stayed on board two days with his 
launch towing astern, and then took 
leave of his patient as they neared the 
river mouth. Alton, weak as a child 
but past all danger, lay in a canvas 
lounge beneath the saloon deck awn- 
ings, and his sunken eyes were bright 
with hope. “Words cannot thank you 
for what you have done,” he said. “Is 
there any way I can show my grati- 
tude?” 

Langton smiled a little. “We do not 
do this work for a reward,” he an- 
swered slowly. “There are those who 
speak ill of us upon the coast, and 
when you hear such speech you can say 
that we try to do our best, and you 
speak with authority, you know. And 
now good-bye, and new health in the 
dear old land.” 

The two men grasped hands, and 
Langton, standing on the deck of his 
little oil launch, watched the mailboat 
steam out across the tumbling bar until 
her smoke was only a dim smear upon 
the rim of the turquoise semi-circle. 
Then choking down a sigh he went 
back to his work among the swamps. 

Harold Bindloss. 





O EVERLASTING VOICES! 


O sweet everlasting Voices, be still! 

Go to the guards of the heavenly fold 

And bid them wander obeying your will, 
Flame under flame, till Time be no more; 
Have you not heard that our hearts are old? 
That you call in birds, in wind on the hill, 
In shaken boughs, in tide on the shore: 

O sweet everlasting Voices, be still! 


W. B. Yeats. 
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WOMAN AS AN ATHLETE. 


“It is wonderful what athletics do for 
women,” a friend observed. “A year 
ago Clara could not walk more than 
two miles without tiring; now she can 
play tennis or hockey, or can bicycle 
all day without feeling it.” 

The observation fired a train of evi- 
dences and examples which had been 
accumulating in my mind over a peri- 
od of years of medical practice. 

In what manner have the changes 
which have recently taken place in the 
physique and energies of women been 
effected? 

Have reserves of force, impoverished 
and abeyant under an older-fashioned 
up-bringing, been called into activity 
and use by new régimes of thought and 
training? Were women what they 
were from lack of opportunity and 
stress of circumstance? Are women 
what they are by virtue of circum- 
stance and gift of opportunity? Did 
man’s iron heel indeed and grandmoth- 
erly tradition result in the dwarfing 
and defacement of a sex’s powers? Is 
it faculty heretofore starved and dwin- 
dled, but now reclaimed and added to 
the complement of human energy—this 
flood of new activity which fills our il- 
lustrated papers with portraits of fem- 
inine prize-winners, and our sporting 
journals with female “records?” Is the 
female Senior Wrangler a bright jewel 
rescued from the morass of down- 
trampled wasted capability which has 
hitherto but littered the path of prog- 
ress? 

These, and other considerations with 
which I will not weary the reader, I 
revolved. 

Revolving them I came upon an “if’’ 
which seemed to be the crux of the sit- 
uation. If it could be demonstrated 
that modern woman possesses all her 
new capabilities plus those of her old- 
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er-fashioned sister, then there could be 
but one answer to the question. 

If Clara, from tiring at a two-mile 
walk, had suddenly and simply devel- 
oped energies which should enable her 
to bicycle or row or run all day without 
fatigue, then Clara and the world had 
plainly benefited—more especially if it 
should occur to Clara to devote these 
freshly acquired forces to her fellows’ 
use. 

But—and here I stumbled over my 
crux—if Clara had only acquired these 
powers at the expense of others, then 
the case was not at all so clear. If to 
reclaim abeyant faculties should in- 
volve the abeyance of faculties which 
had previously operated, the question 
of advantage must rest entirely upon 
the relative values of the inter-chang- 
ing faculties. 

My knowledge of physiology and 
medicine forbade me to entertain the 
belief common to the laity that a reg- 
imen of habit or diet could result in a 
material increase of force-production. 
Change of air, a judicious liver treat- 
ment, an efficient blood and nerve tonic 
will sometimes effect apparent marvels 
by improving the powers of assimila- 
tion and nutrition. But such apparent 
marvels have their origin in a mere re- 
lief of temporary disability, and have 
nothing to do with so radical a consti- 
tutional change as has taken place in 
Clara and her fellows. 

The healthy human body, like a ma- 
chine, has its fixed standard of force- 
production, varying according to the 
individual; and, with trifling variations 
consequent on temperament and cir- 
cumstance, every person possesses and 
finds earlier or later his limitations of 
energy. According to the powers, and 
the sensitiveness, any expenditure of 
force beyond that manufactured by the 
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economy as its daily output, is followed 
by fatigue, irritability or depression, 
and a general sense of not being up to 
the mark. Further undue demands up- 
on-the resources may result in inca- 
pacitation, prostration, or actual illness. 
These results are modified of course by 
individual recuperative power and the 
rate whereat force lost to the system 
is made up. 

Speaking generally, it may be said 
that an individual generates a certain 
daily fund of energy, which if he ex- 
ceed one day he must suffer for the 
next in impoverished vitality, or meet 
—but this is a larger question and one 
which does not belong to the subject— 
by drawing upon and deteriorating his 
constitutional capital. Personality va- 
ries in the degree of force manufact- 
ured, but more especially in the man- 
ner in which the force is distributed. 
Infinite variety is obtained by the com- 
bination and association of similar 
qualities in dissimilar quantity. One of 
muscle, two of mind, three of emotion: 
three of muscle, one of mind, two of 
emotion: one-sixteenth of mind, twelve- 
sixteenths of muscle, three-sixteenths 
of emotion. And so on, ad infinitum, 
with the infinitum made more endless 
by still further and more intricate sub- 
divisions of muscular, mental, and emo- 
tional attributes. 

(And let me not be misunderstood to 
be setting forth a doctrine of material- 
ism. My remarks apply solely to the 
body as a human instrument. That 
such an instrument subtends the edu- 
eation and development of a factor still 
higher I am confident, and for this rea- 
son attribute to the well-being and per- 
fection of the instrument a value which 
it would not otherwise possess.) 

We come now upon the suggestion 
that Clara’s apparent increase of ener- 
gy has been an effect merely of alter- 
ing the relation of her forces in such 
a manner as to increase the muscle- 
power at the expense of other quali- 


ties—in a word to destroy a complex, 
well-planned balance of faculties which 
had been Nature’s scheme when Nature 
tashioned Clara. 

With regard to the value of the newly 
acquired power I could not but recog- 
nize that muscular force, even in its 
finest developments of skill and endur- 
ance, is the most crude and least high- 
ly differentiated of all the human pow- 
ers. It is one which man shares in 
common with and possesses in a nota- 
bly less degree than do the lower ani- 
mals. For strength, mobility, and sin- 
uous grace he cannot aspire to rival 
the snake—which indeed is lower than 
the lower animals. For speed and en- 
durance the horse will far outstrip him. 
For grip and invincible tenacity he is 
no match for the bull-dog or the ape. 

As a matter of fact, it is not mere 
muscle-power, but the subordination 
and application of muscle-power to ex- 
press idea, emotional, intellectual, or 
moral, which is man’s especial forte. 
In this he is higher than the highest 
animals. But this has little or no rela- 
tion with the muscular vigor which 
makes “strong men” and navvies. In- 
deed the athlete is conspicuously lack- 
ing in it. He pleases by agility, by 
the play and achievement of highly 
trained members. But it may be said 
that he portrays muscle rather than 
man. 

To tell the truth, we are somewhat 
in danger to-day of deifying muscle; 
muscle being properly a mere means 
to an end, a system of levers whose 
chief value lies in the purpose they 
subtend. The levers must be kept in 
order by due exercise and use for the 
means for which they are required. 
But modern feeling is in the direction 
of amassing muscles which shall en- 
able their possessor to fell oxen or to 
beat pedestrian and cycling records. 

We waste force surely by keeping in 
condition muscular systems out of: all 
proportion to the needs; the occasions 























for felling oxen or for supplanting loco- 
motives being virtually non-existent in 
civilized communities. One of the ad- 
vantages, indeed, of civilization, and one 
of the means whereby higher faculties 
are left free to develop, is the ability 
to dispense with such muscular obliga- 
tions as are indispensable to primitive 
life—which lives by physical achieve- 
ment. 

It is not wished in any way to dis- 
credit the exercise essential to the 
building up of healthy bodies, and of 
maintaining the balance, mental, emo- 
tional, and physical. Only the forced 
athletics which destroy this balance 
are condemned. To speak physiolog- 
ically the athlete is not a person of fine 
muscular physique; he is a person 
whose muscles are hypertrophied, a 
fact of but little moment were it not a 
sine quad non that they are hypertro- 
phied at the expense of higher and 
more valuable factors. 

To return, however, to Clara. What 
are the qualities which Clara and mod- 
ern woman, of whom she is the proto- 
type, are discarding? And here we 
come upon a complex question. For 
the more subtle and fine the essence of 
human capacity, the more difficult its 
demonstration. Clara’s talents for 
winning golf matches or for mountain 
climbing are a power demonstrable and 
calculable. But Clara’s sympathies and 
Clara’s emotionalism, and Clara’s deli- 
cacy and tact, which one can but con- 
clude are the qualities which have gone 
to feed her augmented sinews, are fac- 
tors more conspicuous in the breach 
than in the observance. 

Can it be shown then that modern 
woman is lacking in those which were 
wont to be considered womanly facul- 
ties? Can it be denied? And since the 
power of a healthy adult can be in- 
creased only at the expense of some 
other power, and since modern woman 
has inordinately added to her muscle- 
power, and since muscle-power is the 
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d0& 
least of human qualities, what is to be 
deduced but that human: capability has 
lost rather than gained in theever- 
change? ] 

With Clara at the head of my. train 
of feminine examples,,.I now set{ out 
to determine more exactly what were 
those qualities she had bartered foria 
mess of muscle. 

That a change indeed had taken place 
was evident. Clara the athlete was no 
longer the Clara I remembered two 
years earlier. She was almost as dis- 
similar as though she had been another 
personality. She was as different from 
herself as their grandmothers were dif- 
ferent from the girls of the present day. 
I drew her portrait as I had first known 
her. She was then—I had almost writ- 
ten a charming girl—but let me not be 
betrayed into partisan adjectives, let 
me portray her as impartially as may 
be. And to begin with her physical 
qualifications. She was then—she is 
now—something more than comely, but 
her comeliness has altogether changed 
in character. Where before her beauty 
was suggestive and elusive, now it is 
defined. One might have said of her 
two years since: Her eyes are fine, her 
features are well modelled, her com- 
plexion is sensitive and variable; but, 
over and beyond these facts, there is.a 
mysterious and nameless something 
which for the lack of a more definite 
term I can only describe as “charm;” 
and it is in this something, which is to 
her as atmosphere is to landscape, that 
her chiefest beauty lies. 

One would say of her now: Her eyes 
are fine, her features are well modelled, 
her complexion is possibly too strong 
in its contrasting tones, her glance is 
unwavering and direct; she is a good- 
looking girl. But the haze, the elusive- 


ness, the subtle suggestion of the face 
are gone; it is the landscape withont 
atmosphere. 
portrait with ease. 
most 


Now one could paint her 
Formerly only the 
ingenious and sympathetic art 
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could have reproduced her subtle and 
mysterious charm. 

There are an added poise and 
strength about her actions, she inclines 
to be, and in another year will be, dis- 
tinctly spare, the mechanism of move- 
ment is no longer veiled by a certain 
mystery of motion which gave her for- 
merly an air of gliding rather than of 
striding from one place to another. In 
her evening gown she shows evidence 
of joints which had been adroitly hid- 
den beneath tissues of soft flesh, and 
already her modiste has been put to the 
necessity of puffings and pleatings 
where Nature had planned the tender- 
est and most dainty of devices. Her 
movements are muscular and less wo- 
manly. Where they had been quiet and 
graceful, now they are abrupt and di- 
rect. Her voice is louder, her tones are 
assertive. She says everything—leaves 
nothing to the imagination. 

Exteriorly Clara has distinctly 
changed. One would suppose that ap- 
preciable mental and emotional differ- 
ences must accompany these marked 
physical developments. And _ these, 
though they cannot so readily be speci- 
fied, can still be demonstrated. 

Curious to relate, Clara’s muscle- 
power has not at all conduced to 
Clara’s usefulness. One might have 
expected that her new impetus of ener- 
gZy would inspire her to spend it, as had 
been her wont, in the service of her as- 
sociates. Strange to tell, the energy 
but urges her to greater muscular ef- 
forts in the pursuit of pleasure, or to 
her own repute. 

In the old days she was one of those 
invaluable girls who, without being 
able to point to any very definite 
achievement at the end of the day, 
have yet accomplished much. Was 
there one sick or in trouble, then Clara 
was the nurse and Clara was the com- 
forter. Had father’s ruffled temper to 
be soothed, or did he need a bright and 
sympathetic comrade for an expedition; 


had mother some gift or commission 

for the great distressed; did brother 

Tom require assistance in his lessons 

or a sympathizer with his woes or joys; 

did Rosy need a ribbon in her hat— 

Clara’s resources had been always at 
isposal. 

Now, however, Clara finds no time 
for any of these ministrations. Clara 
is off bicycling upon her own account. 
“I used to be the idlest person,” she 
will tell you, “finicking all day about 
the house and getting tired. Now I am 
splendidly fit. If I feel moped I go 
for a six-mile spin and come back a 
new creature!” 

When Clara tired with a walk be- 
yond two miles, Clara took flowers and 
books to her sick or less fortunate 
friends. Now that she can “manage 
twenty miles easily,” her sick and less 
fortunate friends miss her. “An out- 
door life is the only life worth living,” 
Clara announces. “I can’t stand knock- 
ing about the house—fussing here and 
fussing there. It’s such a shocking 
waste of time.” 

And Clara’s mother, though she re- 
joices in her young Amazon’s augment- 
ed thews and sinews, cannot but sigh 
for the loss to the home which has re- 
sulted from such added vigor as keeps 
her for ever from it. Still, like her fel- 
lows, she misconstrues Clara’s muscle 
eapability as evidence of improved 
health, and, while she sighs for its re- 
sults, regards it as her maternal duty 
to be glad. 

Now, it is a physiological fact that 
muscle vigor is no test even of mascu- 
line health. A man in training, a man 
that is at the height of his muscular 
capacity, is the worst of all subjects 
for illness. He has little or no resistant 
power; his recuperative quality is 
small. Athletes die proverbially young. 
Lunatics and other diseased persons 
frequently exhibit muscular strength 
which seems almost superhuman. 

Proofs innumerable might be cited. 























were it necessary, that muscular vig- 
or, though inseparable from health, is 
in itself no warranty whatsoever of 
constitutional integrity. And _ this, 
which is true of the sex whose province 
it is to be muscular, is essentially more 
true of the sex whose province it is not. 
So much is this the case indeed that 
my experience leads me toregard any 
extreme of muscle-power in a womanas 
in itself evidence of disease—measuring 
human and womanly health by another 
standard than that of mere motor capa- 
bility. As to its place in the world of 
human beings, there cannot be two 
opinions but that it is merely subsidi- 
ary. They also work who do but stand 
and wait. The power to stand and 
wait entails as much expenditure of 
force as does the power to stir and 
stride. 

Clara sitting sewing flowers in Rosy’s 
hat may be using treble the activities 
she might be employing on a bicycle. 
She will be exercising in the first place 
possibly unselfishness, a quality which 
requires at least as much nerve output 
as do the movements of mere muscles. 
She will be exercising the faculties of 
skill and taste, she will be educating 
the obedience of hand to eye and mind; 
and, still further, she will be exerting 
the delicate muscular force essential to 
the movements of placing and sewing. 

It is true that were she playing golf 
or bicycling she would be developing 
such faculties as calculation, self-con- 
trol, and fortitude, in addition to devel- 
oping her muscles. And, inasmuch as 
these are qualities which are less de- 
manded in the trimming of a hat, lether 
play golf and bicycle. But let her not do 
these things to the detriment of other 
valuable faculties. Do not let her fly 
off at a tangent with the notion that 
human activity isa thing merely of 
muscle. As has been said, the employ- 
ment of muscle in the achievement of 
some mental or moral idea is the high- 
est possible expression of muscle. The 
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subordination of muscle to mere mus- 
cular achievement holds a very inferior 
place in the scale of doing. The subor- 


dination of muscle to womanhood 
should ever be kept in mind as being 
an infinitely higher ideal that can ever 
be the subordination of womanhood to 
muscle. 

The noblest physical potentiality is 
by no means the power of swift and 
agile motion, any more than the quali- 
ties of assertiveness and expression are 
the highest mental potentiality. As 
the greatest charm of Clara’s face—the 
charm she has lost in the suspicion of @ 
“bicycle face” (the face of muscular 
tension) —- was incommunicable, a 
dainty elusive quality which could not 
be put into words nor reproduced on 
canvas, so the highest of all attributes 
are silent, as for example sympathy, 
that sweetest quality which, without 
necessity for speech, lays the balm dis- 
tilled in the crucible of one person’s 
emotions for another’s need—lays this 
balm gently to the wound in that 
other’s nature. 

But the power of sympathy is in the 
inverse ratio of the habit of assertive 
ness. The further one cultivates asser- 
tiveness (that blemish of modern wo 
man), the harder the breastplate where- 
with the ego is armored—the less is 
retained of the power to merge the nat- 
ure into another's for that other’s help 
and comfort. The more we harden and 
roughen the hands, made tender by 
nature to touch the world’s wounds, 
the less do they hold of gentleness and 
smoothness for those wounds. Use 
them that they be strong and capable 
beneath their gentleness. But do not 
subordinate their higher qualities to 
mere muscular grip. I have known 
hands which healing in their 
touch—the muscles which moved these 
moved them to some purpose indeed! 
All human action, indeed, has a higher 
end than merely action. 

It may be objected that these quali- 


were 
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ties, the lack whereof-I deprecate in 
Clara, have been well relegated to that 
morass of submergence whence woman 
has laboriously emerged—that scorned 
and scoffed at “sphere” of “influence,” 
of unrecognized and unrewarded labor, 
that rocking of cradles, that teaching 
of children prayers, that weaving of 
laurel wreaths for masculine victors, 
that embroidering their deeds in tapes- 
try and distilling of unguents for their 
hurts which occupied woman ere the 
tide of emancipation set in. 

For the reformer has taught her to 
despise that which, scorn the term as 
she will and does, must by the nature 
of things remain her “sphere,” instead 
of teaching her to enlarge and develop 
and bring to that sphere intelligences 
which should lift it forever and before 
all men from a position of contempt. 
The whole question of evolution turns 
indeed on the function of child-bearing. 
There is no subject occupying the 
minds of our most eminent politicians, 
philosophers, or poets, which possesses 
a tithe of the value belonging to the 
problem as to the best methods of rear- 
ing babies. The philosopher’s wisdom 
is written in sand for every tide to 
wash away. The Baby is eternal. On 
his proper nurture devolves the whole 
question of the race—To be or not to 
be? Speaking broadly the tide which 
made for higher education and more 
liberty—an undeniable and invaluable 
impulse when it shall be but rightly 
directed—was a mere impulse on the 
part of Nature that the motherhood of 
her babies should be an _ intelligent 
motherhood. It was time _ instinct 
should be superseded by intelligence. 
It was time woman, the mother of men, 
should be accorded the liberty which 
belongs to the mothering of freedmen. 
Nature had no vainglorious ambitions 
as to a race of female wranglers or 
golfers; she is not concerned with Ama- 
zons, physical or intellectual. She is a 
one-idea’d, uncompromising old person, 


and her one idea is the race as embod- 
ied in the Baby. 

Her scheme comprises Shakespeares 
and Charlotte Brontés to educate, 
amuse and lift the standard of her ba- 
bies; it comprises Beethovens and Mi- 
chael Angelos to dignify their senses; 
it comprises Stevensons and Bessemers 
to build them bridges and steam-en- 
gines; but she would not give a fig for 
all the wranglers and philosophers in 
the world further than that they sub- 
serve the interests of her Babies. 

And Nature is groaning for the mis- 
interpretation modern woman is plac- 
ing upon the slackening of her rein. 
For Nature knows what are the facul- 
ties whence this new muscle-energy is 
born. She knows it is the birthright of 
the babies Clara and her sister ath- 
letes are squandering. She knows it 
is the laboriously evolved potentiality 
of the race they are expending on their 
muscles. . 

Nature can but be disgusted with our 
modern rendering of baby. So sorry a 
poor creature the baby of this nine- 
teenth century is indeed, that he can- 
not assimilate milk. All the resources 
of the dietist and chemist are taxed to 
appease the abnormal requirements of 
his capricious, incompetent stomach. 
His mother cannot feed him. Those 
artificial puffings and pads of the mo- 
diste are but pitiful insult to his natural 
needs. And the forces which should 
have gone to fashion him a stomach 
capable of digesting the milk of his 
good wet-nurse Vacea, have instead 
been spent in making his mother a 
muscular system which shall enable 
her to pay calls or bicycle all day with- 
out fatigue. 

It is a terrible pity that public opinion 
sets its face against the discussing of 
physiological questions in any but med- 
ical journals. For physiological ques- 
tions are of incalculable importance to 
all persons, seeing that physiology is 
the science of life. As it is, I dare but 
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hint at a group of important functions, 
by the physical deterioration and deca- 
dence of which the abnormal activitie 
of modern woman are alone possible. 
Of what consequence, it may be asked, 
is this to a race which views mother- 
hood with ever-increasing contempt? 
Of vital consequence, I answer, seeing 
that, apart absolutely from the inci- 
dent of motherhood, all the functions 
of the body—and some in immense de- 
gree—influence and modify the mind 
and character. A woman may be 
neither wife nor mother, yet is it of 
immense importance to herself and to 
the community at large that she retain 
her womanhood. For womanhood is a 
beautiful achievement of evolution 
which it is a crime to deface. With sex 
are bound up the noblest and fairest as- 
pirations of humanity, and it is at the 
expense of sex that these abnormal 
muscle-energies are attained. It is 
only by approximation to the type mas- 
culine—which must be read as a degen- 
eration from the especial excellences 
Nature planned for the type feminine— 
that woman is equipping herself with 
these abnormal sinews. 

And it must be understood that 
such decadence and deterioration show 
mainly in the loss of the very highest 
qualities of sex. We do not expect such 


fine attributes as those of delica- 
ey, tenderness, and virtue from the 
muscular woman of the _ brickfields. 


She can trudge and make bricks all day 
(as Clara now can bicycle) without un- 
due fatigue, but as such capacity has 
been attained by the coarsening of 
body, so the higher evolvements of sex 
callousness and 
Immodesty is as act- 
ual a human degeneration as is indiges- 
tion, modesty being, as indigestion is, 
a human function. A brain deteriorat- 
ed by the rough manual labor of the 
body to which it belongs, loses its more 
subtle and fine qualities. So an emo- 


have given place to 
lack of modesty. 


tional system, dwarfed by undue mus- 
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cular effort, loses in its most highly and 
delicately evolved attributes. 

The unsexed female brick-maker may 
do more than her numerical share in 
supplying citizens to the State. But of 
what type are these? It is an unfortu- 
nate circumstance that a race may de- 
teriorate pitiably in quality long ere 
any diminution in quantity occurs. 

If Clara were compelled by 
cumstance to earn her 
a brickfield nobody could question 
the advantage of such a _ redistri- 
bution of her forces as should enable 
her to convert higher and more complex 
—but unremunerative—forces into mus- 
cular capability. Belonging to a class, 
however, which does not live by mus- 
cular effort, but, being leisured, is at 
liberty to develop faculties more com- 
plex, such a re-distribution is 
wanton degradation of evolved faculty 
and a grievous loss to humanity. We 
might with equal perspicuity uproot the 
rose bushes and lilies from our gardens 
and employ them in manuring swede 
and turnip fields! 

The old system for girls, of air and 
exercise inadequate to development and 
health, was wrong, but for my part 
I am inclined to doubt if it really wasso 
pernicious in its physiological results or 


cir- 
living in 


mere 


sosubversiveof domestic happiness and 
the welfare of the race as is the pres- 
ent system which sets our mothers bi- 
eycling all day and dancing all night 
and our grandmothers playing golf. 

In her highest development woman 
is subtle, elusive in that that she sug- 
gests is something beyond formulation 
and fact; a moral and refining influ- 
ence; as sister, wife, or friend, an in- 
spiration, a comrade and a comforter; 
as mother, a guardian and guide; as 
citizen or worker a smoother of life’s 
way, a humanizer, nurse, and teacher. 

But none of these her highest attri- 
butes are attributes of muscle! And 
human capability is limited. One can- 
not possess all the delicately evolved 
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qualities of woman together with the 
muscular and mental energies of man. 
And for my part to be a female acrobat 
or brick-maker appears but a sorry 
ideal. Modern woman (I speak now of 
women in the van of the so-called for- 
ward movement, and I do not speak of 
“higher” educated women nor of pro- 
fessional women nor of women trained 
in any special way, for the wave of 
“newness” has touched all alike: fash- 
ionable woman, fireside woman, all 
have been splashed by this same wave 
which, intended to lift them forward 
in the tide of progress, bids fair to 
carry them off their feet)—this modern 
woman, who, instead of serving for a 
terrible warning, is in danger of prov- 
ing her sex’s example, is restless, is 
clamorous, is only satisfied when in 
evidence, is assertive and withal is emi- 
nently discontented. She can never 
get enough, for the reason that the 
thing she asks is not the thing to sat- 
isfy her nature. 

One takes from life mainly that 
which one brings to it, and if one 
bring not sympathy to understand, af- 
fection to be fond, imagination to ideal- 
ize—in a word, the haze and color of 
the emotions to give value to the least 
of her surroundings—life proves to a 
Woman but a dismal conflict or a drab 
monotony. And it is exactly this haze 
and color which are being absorbed 
into mere violence of movement physi- 
cal and mental, leaving dull prose 
where there might be pictured pages. 
In debasing her womanhood, in becom- 
ing a neuter, she descends from the 
standpoint whereat life was interest- 
ing. And more and more every year, 
discarding the duties Nature planned 
for her employment and delight, she 
cries out that life is dull and empty. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
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She no longer preserves and brews. 
She no longer weaves and fashions. 
Her children are nursed, fed, clothed, 
taught, and trained by hirelings; her 
sick are tended by the professional 
hurse, her guests are entertained by 
paid performers. What truly remain 
which may be called her duties? What 
is left to her indeed but boredom? Let 
me not be regarded as merely bringing 
a grave indictment against the sex with 
which I have every sympathy by virt- 
ue of belonging to it, and least of all 
let me be understood to deprecate the 
right of every woman to be educated 
and self-supporting. All that I urge is 
that what she does she shall do 
in a womanly way, striving against 
all disability to preserve her wo- 
manhood as being the best of 
her possessions. All that I would 
warn her against is the error into 
which she has been temporarily led, 
the error of supposing there is any no- 
bler sphere than that of home, that 
there is any greater work than that of 
bearing and training fine types of hu- 
manity, seeing that this is the sole busi- 
ness wherewith the mightiest forces of 
the universe and evolution are con- 
cerned. But these things to be wholly 
worthy must be intelligently done. 
The reign of mere instinctive mother- 
hood is waning. The era of Intelligent 
Motherhood approaches. And the first 
eare of Intelligent Motherhood will be 
to see that none of those powers which 
belong to her highest development, and 
through her to the highest development 
of the race, shall be impoverished, de- 
based, or misapplied. And in that day 
she will have ceased from regarding 
muscie as her worthiest possession. 

Arabella Kenealy, L.R.C.P. 
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A YEAR’S DIPLOMACY IN PEKING. 


The new China Blue-book is a hand- 
some offering of the fruits meet for re- 
pentance. The Government has an- 
swered to the spur, and overcome its 
indisposition to take action regarding 
our interests in the Far East. Slowly 
indeed, and not without great reluct- 
ance, it has learned the lesson which 
the pressure of events has been for 
some years forcing on it, and apparent- 
ly made up its mind to deal henceforth 
with facts and not with phantoms. We 
need not dwell on the deplorable con- 
sequences of previous neglect. We 
have indeed given away the vantage- 
ground which we held fifteen months 
ago; but all has not been lost, and 
though we have now to fight an uphill 
battle, it is something to have the nerve 
to fight it. 

We think the record now submitted 
to the public will be received with sat- 
isfaction. It is a great point gained 
that at last the policy of the Govern- 
ment is pointing in the right direction: 
what remains is for the country to ap- 
ply the impetus from below and from 
behind, to make sure of continuous 
progress on the course which is now be- 
ing set. We are pleased also to be able 
te congratulate the Government on 
the achievements of their Minister in 
Peking. It was a hazardous experi- 
ment sending a man of his official rec- 
ord to such a critical post, and the first 
half of his time of office in China did 
not afford much evidence of the fitness 
of the choice. We now understand that 
in those days he had the dead-weight 
of his Government paralyzing all his 
efforts. The events of last year, how- 
ever, the sharp experiences, and the hu- 
miliating rebuffs which this country 
had to put up with in the earlier part 
of 1898, have happily changed all that; 
and now we have the cheering specta- 


cle of an active and energetic Minister 
backed by a Government that is begia- 
ning to know its own mind and intends 
to have its own way. 

In its selection of correspondence for 
publication Government has implicitly, 
if not explicitly, acknowledged its in- 
debtedness to the press, and we have 
rarely known an instance of the leading 
organs of public opinion rendering such 
persistent services to the country as 
they have done in connection with the 
Chinese crisis. But for their diligence 
in supplying the best information and 
the best reasoned comments thereon, 
our interests in the Far East would in- 
deed have been in a parlous state. 
Where all have done their duty it may 
seem invidious to make distinctions; 
but the Times newspaper may well 
be excused a little self-congratulation 
on the part it has played in the en- 
lightenment of the public. Its corre- 
spondent in Peking has no doubt been 
favored by circumstances and oppor- 
tunities; but his industry in collecting 
and “salting down” his information 
from diverse sources, and in a few 
terse words giving the gist of the most 
important negotiations, prove him to be 
a man of capacity who has risen to the 
occasion. Whatever value we may at- 
tach to the services of our accredited 
Minister, those of the Times corre- 
spondent will always claim at least an 
equal share of appreciation, and we 
have little doubt that the things which 
have not been given to the public would 
be found quite as interesting as those 
that have been printed. But for furth- 
er enlightenment from that source on 
the maze of Eastern diplomacy and the 
by-ways of intrigue, we shall probably 
have to wait a little while. 

It is no new lesson which the Gov- 
and their Minister have 
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learned; it is but the old lesson fre- 
quently learned, and as often forgotten, 
the one lesson which stands out in bold 
relief throughout our whole intercourse 
with China. It is the same which Lord 
Elgin had to learn by his own experi- 
ence forty years ago, and which he put 
so tersely into the epigram that “China 
yields nothing to reason but every- 
thing to fear.” This sentence might be 
put as a motto at the head of every 
despatch of Sir Claude Macdonald’s; 
but while this has always been the 
leading characteristic of Chinese diplo- 
macy, the proposition has in these lat- 
ter days to be considerably extended 
in its application. While China was an 
entity, with a will and a purpose and 
a certain power to give effect to them, 
it was true that fear and not reason 
guided her deliberations; but we are 
now learning the further lesson which 
was impressed on close observers four 
years ago, that “there is no longer a 
China to negotiate with.” This takes 
some time to realize; but every line in 
the new despatches makes it clearer 
that the Chinese rulers are getting in- 
to the condition of a person in the last 
stage of sea-sickness, when even the 
influence of fear ceases to operate. 
What is there left for them to fear? 
Their country is potentially in the pos- 
session of foreigners, they themselves 
are under the protection of foreigners; 
the more practical of them have con- 
sidered the situation, and have made 
their selection of what they deem the 
strongest protector: which may be the 
explanation of what Sir Claude Mac- 
donald found to be the anti-British pol- 
icy of Li Hung-chang. That the in- 
fluence of fear has not entirely ceased 
to act upon the Government is proba- 
bly true enough. The effect generally 
survives the cause, and even scientific 
convictions do not entirely dislodge in- 
herited superstitions. But it is evi- 
dently a disappearing phantom so far 
as the collective Government is con- 


cerned. The old forms may be kept up, 
and the foreign Powers continue to go 
through the pantomime of negotiation, 
but under such desperate conditions 
that it must more and more become 
with the Chinese a question of Sauve 
qui peut! This no doubt is what Russia 
has understood long ago and acted up- 
on with such striking effect. 

The transactions recorded in the Blue- 
book’ began on the morrow of the Rus- 
sian acquisition of Port Arthur. It was 
then for the first time that her Majes- 
ty’s Government saw the necessity of 
action in China in order to safeguard 
British interests. The whole position 
was changed by the establishment of 
Russia in a Chinese fortress, actually 
in the inner waters, not on the Pacific 
at all, except in the sense that the Gulf 
of Finland is on the Atlantic. As a 
counterpoise, Great Britain claimed the 
naval harbor which faces Port Arthur 
on the southern coast of the Gulf, and 
after certain peremptory negotiations, 
the lease of Wei-hai-wei was extorted 
from the Tsungli-Yamén. Without vent- 
uring on any estimate of the value of 
that position, we may at least claim for 
its seizure that, as a definitively ag- 
gressive action on the part of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, taken avowedly to 
preserve the balance of power in the 
Gulf of Pechili between Russia and 
Great Britain, chis stroke was the her- 
ald of the new policy on which the 
British Government has launched. 

The other matters attempted and 
done, treated of in the correspondence, 
are chiefly connected with the progress 
of railway concessions on the part of 
the various countries. The most inter- 
esting of these is no doubt the conces- 
sion granted to a Belgian syndicate for 
a line from Peking to Hankow, on be- 
half of the Russian and French Gov- 
ernments. This concession, running 
right into the heart of the Yangtse Val- 


1 China, No. I., 1899. 


























ley, which had been assumed as a Brit- 
ish sphere of influence, was a bold but 
insidious attack on this country. Con- 
sequently, Sir Claude Macdonald made 
the strongest remonstrance with the 
Tsungli-Yamén against the ratification 
of the contract. The Ministers of the 
Yamén appeared to be quite ignorant 
of the nature of the concession and of 
the consequences involved in it. Only 
one man, we are told, understood it, 
and that was Li Hung-chang, who was 
credited with rushing through the rati- 
fication under strong pressure on the 
part of Russia, France, and Belgium. 
On his failure to bar the conclusion of 
this contract, Sir Claude Macdonald 
makes the pertinent and obvious re- 
mark that, “if heavy payment is not 
exacted from the Chinese Government 
for their bad faith, Li will persuade his 
colleagues that it is easier to slight 
England than any other Power,” and 
he formulates a set of demands which 
ought to be made on the Chinese Gov- 
ernment as a punishment for their bad 
faith, which, “it 
would be impossible to obtain without 
bringing great pressure to bear.” This 
is the recurring note throughout the 
whole three hundred and sixty pages: 
it is not right nor wrong, good faith or 
bad faith, injury or benefit, but press- 
ure, that is of any account in all these 
negotiations. If the fact that this rail- 
way concession into the very centre of 

hina, with the large powers of control 
granted to the Russian agent—or 
whether granted or not, certain to be 
considerations, 


however, he adds, 


exercised,—if these 
plainly placed before the Chinese Min- 
isters, did not deter them from granting 
this concession, it must be very clear 
that no argument but force, or the be- 
lief in it, will have any influence on 
their minds. The defeat of our Min- 
ister in Peking on this question seems 
to have made a sharp impression up- 
on her Majesty’s Government, who 
promptly instructed Sir Claude Mac- 
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donald to put forward demands for 


other concessions, to be enforced, if 


necessary, by an appeal to the 
Admiral. In carrying out these in- 
structions, Sir Claude Macdonald 


seems to have had some rough passages 
with the Chinese Ministers. They re- 
pudiated his charges of breach of faith, 
and disclaimed any intention of giving 
offence to Great Britain. As far as 
writing a note went, they were quite 
willing to do so; but they would not 
name the Belgian agreement, because 
it was certain to lead to trouble with 
other Powers. The coincidence of this 
explanatory and apologetic note of 7th 
September last, with the dismissal from 
the Yamén of the Grand Secretary, Li, 
is remarked upon by Sir Claude Mac- 
donald; but the between 
the two events seems insufficiently es- 
tablished. 

On the real opinions and feelings of 
the Chinese with respect to these trunk 
and the machinery 
has been at 


connection 


railways, secret 
which procure 
such Rus- 
sia, we obtain no light from the de- 
spatches,—perhaps for the good reason 
that the writer had none to give. But 
that Chinese intelligence is not blind 
what 


work to 
tremendous concessions to 


to the ulterior consequences of 
they are now doing, is shown in a me- 
morial from the Central 
China, Chang Chi-tung, in conjunction 
with a no less celebrated official called 
Shéng Hsiian-huai, Director-General of 
They say~ 


Viceroy of 


Railways. 


If England is allowed to build the 
Hankow and Canton line, afterwards 
when the Russian line advances south- 
wards and the English line is contin- 
ued to the north, although we shall be 
in possession of the Lu-han line (Han- 
kow to Peking), we shall be stifled and 
our profits curtailed, for being between 
the other lines we shall not be able to 


defend our own. It is also greatly to be 
feared that our own line would pass in- 
to either English or Russian hands. In 
this case, not only is our throat stopped 
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by the foreigners being in possession 
of our ports, but our vital parts are in- 
juriously affected. 


They add— 


‘ ° 
Your memorialists are distressed 


when they consider the extreme dan- 
ger of the situation; but they think that 
the best method of meeting it is to pro- 
ceed ourselves at once with the con- 
struction of the Hankow-Canton rail- 
Way. 


Here are the views of two Chinese 
officials antithetical in personal char- 
acter; but, whatever their respective 
failings, men of first-class intelligence, 
—yet they affect to speak of the Lu- 
han line as in their possession, and 
even imply that it is a kind of defence 
against Russian designs! And we find 
the Tsungli-Yamén, with all these argu- 
ments before them, furtively, and in 
desperate haste,—because they had 
given their word to Sir C. Macdonald 
that they would not do it,—rushing 
through a contract which gives over 
the possession of that very line to Rus- 
sia; for, as the China Association pith- 
ily puts the matter, “the real control 
rests with the predominant partner in 
the alliance which seems to hold China 
in his grip.” 

The remedy proposed for these dan- 
gers to China is to build a line from 
Hankow to Canton. It is not plain 
to the common understanding in what 
way that line is to counteract the effect 
of all the others; but if we consider 
that Shéng himself is the promoter of 
the Canton line—and very far from dis- 
interested—we may read the whole me- 
morial as a mere plea for that project, 
the denunciations of the craft and sub- 
tility of foreign countries being but a 
Chinese form of preamble. The asso- 
ciation of two men with such different 
records as Shéng and Chang can only 
be appreciated by those who know 
which will be the dominant partner 
in the firm when there is “money in it.” 


Such discussions afford us a glimpse 
of what Chinese statesmanship is,—a 
glimpse, however, which carries us no 
further than the conclusion of the poet 
that “the heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 
Could we but draw from the exhibition 
the practical inference that it is vain 
to play with players into the unfath- 
omed depths of whose sleeves we are 
unable to penetrate! 

The dispute about the extension of 
the settlement in Shanghai forms a 
very important subject of comment. 
The French have always separated 
themselves from the cosmopolitan com- 
munity of Shanghai, maintaining their 
own jurisdiction within the elastic lim 
its of their settlement. In area it is 
out of all proportion to that which has 
for so many years been sufficient for 
the accommodation of all other nations; 
but since the recent commotion in 
China, the French have considered that 
large as their settlement (or “conces- 
sion” as they like to call it) is now, it 
is not nearly sufticient for their purpose. 
Hence they have claimed an enormous 
extension, which, if granted to them, 
would include much property at pres- 
ent owned by British subjects and oth- 
ers. At the same time, the real needs 
of the cosmopolitan community, which 
is a growing one and transacts prac- 
tically the whole business of the port, 
have become very pressing. They also 
require a large addition to the ground 
they at present occupy, not for politi- 
cal purposes, which by the mere pres- 
ence of mixed nationalities are pre- 
cluded, but solely for business accom- 
modation and residence. The claims 
of the general community conflict with 
the special claims of the French, and 
while Great Britain protests against 
the unwarranted extension of French 
jurisdiction, Russia and France—who 
are anti-cosmopolitan—-are attempting 
to block the way to any extension of 
the general foreign settlement. On this 
point it is satisfactory to find that Lord 
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Salisbury is both clear and firm. “No 
matter under what regulations,” he tel- 
egraphed on the 24th December, “we 
canpot agree that any British property 
should be given over to be administered 
by the French;” and he significantly 
adds, “In refusing this demand we will 
support the Chinese materially.” Later 
on he took strong objection to any ex- 
tension of the French concession, on 
the further ground that the propo- 
sal was at variance with the engage- 
ment given by the Chinese Govern- 
ment as to the non-alienation of any 
territory lying in the Yangtse region to 
another Power. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment therefore absolutely declined to 
consent to the arrangement, and to 
clench the whole matter, Lord Salis- 
bury concludes with the very short sen- 
tence: “It will be well to ask the Ad- 
miral to send another ship to Shang- 
hai.” 

Thus, then, we have at last got on to 
something like solid ground, just 
enough for the sole of our foot, in 
China: we are prepared, as in the old 
time, to assert our rights and to de- 
fend them. More than that the people 
of England have no right to ask; less 
than that they will no longer tolerate. 
Such plain announcements urbi et orbi 
will smooth the path of British policy 
in every part of the world. It remains 
for the country, our manufacturers, 
chambers of commerce, financiers, ad- 
venturers of all kinds, to see that this 
policy is maintained, and to require 
that it shall be strictly applied. Rely- 
ing on treaties will not help us against 
people banded together to subvert 
them. Assurances,’ no matter from 
what quarter, have been proved for the 
thousandth time to be empty wind. 
Whatever we have gained in China will 
be lost if we neglect to utilize and fol- 
low it up. Henceforth it must be clear 
to all that what we desire we must 
take with every form of ceremony that 
does not bar the acquisition. We are 
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not likely to copy the violence of other 
nations; but our interests are greater 
than theirs, and by all proper means 
we must defend them. It is satisfac- 
tory to observe that the commercial 
representatives of this country are be- 
coming alive to the interests which 
they possess in China. The Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, at their open- 
ing meeting, gave forth no uncertain 
sound on this important question. Mr. 
Keswick, M. P., led off the proceedings 
with a resolution expressing satisfac- 
tion with the action taken by the Goy- 
ernment for the protection of commer- 
cial interests in China, and urging them 
to maintain vigorously the policy of the 
open door for commerce throughout the 
Chinese empire, and the prior British 
rights in the Yangtse Valley and its wa- 
tershed, and at all ports and settle- 
ments where British interests and busi- 
ness have been established and have 
predominated for many years. 

If further proof were needed that the 
commercial class have been strung up 
to a sensitive appreciation of their in- 
terest in the Far East, it would be af- 
forded by the amendment to Mr. Kes- 
wick’s resolution, proposed by Mr. Jo- 
seph Walton, M.P. This was to omit 
the words “expressing satisfaction 
with the action taken by the Govern- 
ment,” and it went on to point out in 
vigorous terms the necessity of uphold- 
ing our position. He denied that Eng- 
land could claim even to-day any spe- 
cial sphere of influence even in the 
Yangtse Valley, and that we were far 
from receiving equal treatment with 
our rivals in China. So amended, the 
resolution was passed unanimously by 
that most important and representa- 
tive congress, whose action no doubt 
will give a clue to that of all local as- 
sociations throughout the country. 

The annual report of that very active 
body, the China Association, comes op- 
portunely to give emphasis to, and fill 
up the gaps in, the correspondence pre- 
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sented to Parliament. With regard to 
the Yangtse region in particular, the 
Association has done well to remind us 
that protection of that important zone 
of Central China is no new idea. It is 
there that our greatest commercial in- 
terests are consolidated, it is there that 
our political influence has been more 
than anywhere in the ascendant for 
many years. We had arranged todefend 
it for China during a dispute with Rus- 
sia about Kuldja in 1880; again, during 
her war with France in 1884, we dis- 
tinctly warned the French off the 
Yangtse Valley, and thus their coercive 
measures against China were limited 
to a naval patrol of the coast. Finally, 
during the war with Japan in 1894, 
Great Britain once more asserted her 
interest in that region, and intimated 
to the invader her readiness to defend 
the mouth of the river at all costs. 
Thus it is no political doctrine extem- 
porized for the occasion that we should 
claim the integrity of the Yangtse Val- 
ley, but a principle of policy resting 
on a respectable historical basis. What 
remains is to give full practical effect 
to the claim, of which we trust that 
Lord Salisbury’s dictum about the 
French concession in Shanghai may be 
taken as an earnest. 

We may sum up the whole matter by 
insisting on the active, well-considered 
realization of all our rights and claims, 
trusting to no paper titles, no goodwill 
of any Power, or group of Powers, with 
a decent regard to the feelings of the 


Chinese Government so long as 
they are reasonable, but without 
entering on exhausting controver- 


sies with that inanimate body, the 
Tsungli-Yamén. For we must remem- 


ber that as yet there is only promise, 
but little in the way of achievement; 
and with regard to the Yangtse Val- 
ley itself, absolutely nothing has been 
done to secure our position there ex- 
cepting the declaration of Lord Salis- 
bury with regard to the French claims 
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in Shanghai. Since our policy in China 
has been, by our own self-effacement, 
formed for us by the action of other 
Powers, it is always well to take notice 
of the views held by those Powers. 

In this connection there is a signifi- 
cant despatch in the Blue-book from. 
the Foreign Office to the Ambassador 
in Berlin, dated 13th May. Lord Salis- 
bury, reporting an interview with the 
German Ambassador, with regard to co- 
operation in railway schemes in China, 
says: “His Excellency maintained 
that Germany, by her occupation of 
KKiao-chau, and her agreement with 
China respecting Shantung, has ac- 
quired a special position in that prov- 
ince, which consequently is not unre- 
servedly open to British enterprise; 
whereas Great Britain not having occu- 
pied any place in the Yangtse region, 
that region is still unreservedly open to- 
German enterprise: consequently, my 
suggestions did not contain any ele- 
ment of reciprocity.” 

Although Lord Salisbury was “un- 
able to assent” to this proposition, it is- 
well to know the view that Germany 
takes of our rights in China. And it is 
especially important to observe that 
Germany is acting on her view to our 
detriment, while we are not acting on 
ours. As we have said over and over 
again, it is not by protocols and treat- 
ies that we shall secure the enjoyment 
of our rights, but by the only authority 
which is now universally recognized, 
effective occupation. So far we have 
done little more than turn the vessel’s 
head to the current; we have yet to- 
make headway against it, and recover 
by strenuous exertion the ground we 
have lost. 

There is a pathetic side to this volu- 
minous Blue-book. When we consider 
the labor of statesmen and diplomatists 
embodied in these 360 pages, the strain 
of relations with other Powers, the jar- 
ring, friction, and commotion all round, 
and reflect that all this is but a labori- 




















ous effort to recover some portion of 
the ground which was lost through in- 
advertence,--we may applaud the ef- 
fort, but cannot help holding it up as a 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


One of the Grand Army. 
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warning against easy optimism and a 
policy of drift in the future. The Blue- 
book is a public confession of failure 
containing the germ of amendment. 





ONE OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


The plague has claimed another English {victim in Surgeon-Major Evans, Pro- 


fessor of Pathology in the Calcutta Medical College. 


He is thought to have contracted 


the disease while engaged in a post-mortem examination, and so died at his post in 
quite as true a sense as the members of the Wilson Patrol or those of the 21st Lancers 
who fell at Omdurman.—Pall Mall Gazette, March 14th. 


A life for saving of life! 
Courage, compassion, skill— 

A cool and resolute will, 

Warring with Death, to the knife, 
Death, and worse ill— 

Loathsome horrors that fill 

A mawkish soul with dismay, 
Though to a man—a man 

Such as God makes to-day 


Of His best— 


Who gives of his life away 
To guard the lives of the rest, 
To heal, not to slay— 

The hideous things of disease 


Are as if they were not! 


He sees, 


The fighter who grapples with Death, 
Only, with bated breath, 
The dawning of hope and of light 


On the awful dark. 


He will fight, 


He will grip, hand to hand, 


To withstand, 


For his fellows, the weak and the poor, 
All the foul, fell things at the door— 
Poison, corruption, and pest! 

Many there are who will give 

Their strength away daily, just 

To lift a life out of dust 

Or help the dying to live. 


Doctors? 


Warriors unresting, 


Men God makes of His best, 
Who serve and make no protesting, 
And, living or dying, are blest! 


The Spectator. 
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A MISSIONARY OF THE FAR WEST. 


“One of the most remarkable men 
in our country,” was the answer in- 
variably expected by Martin Chuzzle- 
wit when some notable fellow-traveller 
was pointed out to him. The makers 
of the mighty Union include many real- 
ly remarkable men, and their memo- 
rials are scattered broadcast over the 
map of the States, from Maine and 
New York to the Gulf of Mexico. 
There are Washingtons, and Jeffersons, 
and Madisons, to commemorate soldiers 
and statesmen, as the progress of ad- 
vance and annexation is indicated by 
forts bearing the names of fighting 
traders and colonels of cavalry between 
the Missouri and the Rio Grande. We 
may gauge the traditional renown of 
Kit Carson by the fact that he has be- 
queathed his name to sundry thriving 
cities in Michigan, Nevada, and Texas, 
to a river and to a lake, to say nothing 
of creeks and cafions. It is little, after 
that, that his name is engraved on a 
cenotaph at the township of Taos, 
where he latterly resided, among the 
sturdy defenders of the Union in the 
Civil War. In fact, during his long 
and restless life his name was every- 
where familiar as a household word in 
the Far West, and it was a spell tu con- 
jure with among the Utahs of the 
Rockies, and the Apaches and Co- 
manches who raided the plains from 
fastnesses almost inaccessible in the 
Mexican Sierras. It is suggestive that 
the name he was always known by was 
Kit: no one ever dreamed of styling 
him Christopher. He was one of the 
most remarkable men of that country, 
not only because he was a_ thorough 
representative and type of the best and 
most intelligent of the fighting pio- 
neers, but because he showed the range 


of his intuitive genius in a rare variety 
of aspects. 

He is popularly known as one of the 
most daring of those wild mountain 
men who set laws, human and divine 
alike, at defiance, who hunted and 
trapped, carrying their lives in their 
hands, stalking and scalping the ruth- 
less Indians, as they looked to be 
scalped themselves when their time 
came to be “rubbed out” or “go under.” 
Ruxton, in his picturesque “Life in the 
Far West,” describes Kit as that para- 
gon of mountaineers—“a devil incar- 
nate in Indian fight, who had raised 
more hair from heads of Redskins than 
any two men in the Western country.” 
Yet few men could have seemed less 
fitted for the desperate life to which 
he had taken instinctively as a duck 
to the water. He was slender of frame, 
gentle of speech, and mild in manner. 
Colonel Inman, in his recent work on 
“The Old Santa Fé Trail”’—to which, 
by the way, we confess our obligations 
—says he was under the middle size 
and decidedly delicate-looking. Yet all 
his frame was wire and whipcord; his 
nerves were of steel; he had an indomi- 
table willand readiness of resource in 
emergencies which never failed him. But 
when he heard the war whoop of the 
savage, especially when on an errand 
of revenge, he bristled up like a wild 
cat; and the fervor of a fight with Red- 
skins or a scrimmage with Mexicans 
after a fandango and a drinking bout, 
appeared to double his wiry strength. 
Mountain men of gigantic stature, who 
seemed long to have forgotten the sen- 
sation of fear, shrank from an encoun- 
ter with Kit, and easily acknowledged 
him as their leader. 

If that were all that could be said of 
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him, we could only assign him the 
foremost place as pioneer, scout, and 
frontier fighter, the worthy successor 
of the Daniel Boones and Simon Ken- 
tons. But Kit, before his iron consti- 
tution was worn out, had figured in 
many characters and capacities, and 
distinguished himself in all. He made 
his way, by force of character, courage, 
and intellect, in face of obstacles as 
formidable as ever barred the Ameri- 
can progress to the West. He shoul- 
dered the rifle and went on the trap- 
ping path as a mere boy, and decidedly 
his “education was neglected.” But, 
shunning the snares that beset him on 
every side, though he became daring to 
recklessness, he was never brutalized 
like his comrades, who had little to dis- 
tinguish them from the Indians save 
greater coolness and resource. He rose 
steadily from post to post, and in gen- 
eral consideration. From being the 
surest hunter supplying the outlying 
garrisons with venison and buffalo 
meat, he came to be trusted as the 
most reliable of guides and sagacious 
of scouts. When a raid was contem- 
plated into the Indian hunting grounds, 
Kit was fetched from any distance to 
guide the troopers. It was not only 
that he was familiar with each rood of 
the country, and could lead wagons 
through the intricate ravines of the wa- 
tersheds by something approaching in- 
spiration, and that the Indian sign was 
clear as print to him, but that he was 
versed in the nature and wiles of the 
savages, and had extraordinary influ- 
ence with them to boot. They feared 
him, as, like other heathen, they were 
ready to worship the malevolent pow- 
ers they had reason to dread; but they 
had faith besides in his honor, and in 
a word that had never been broken. 
The commanders of the States troops, 
conscious of their responsibilities, and 
with their reputations at stake, consult- 
ed him and followed his counsels. 
Though poor at first, his honor was 
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stainless, and no man believed him ca- 
pable of selling a secret. His pay lat- 
terly was liberal, and, though free-hand- 
ed enough, he could save. And saving 
among those mountain men, who prid- 
ed themselves on squandering, and 
sought quarrels with any comrade who 
would not gamble and get drunk, says 
no little for Kit Carson’s strength of 
will. As we shall sketch his career, 
suffice it to remark now that before 
he died he had been employed in 
much delicate diplomacy which averted 
bloody Indian wars; that he had virtu- 
ally commanded in difficult operations 
of irregular war, by which decisive vic- 
tories were won; that he had become 
the chosen friend and sleeping partner 
of by far the wealthiest rancher of the 
South-West; and that when the Civil 
War brought frontier heroes to the test 
of popular selection, Kit became colonel 
of one of the regiments of Texan vol- 
unteers. The face, as we see it in his 
portraits, is not specially attractive. 
After saying so much, we hesitate to 
add that it is very American. What 
we mean is that it strikes us as might 
a fancy portrait of Sam Slick. There 
is stern determination in forehead and 
chin, with a gleam of shrewd humor 
in the half-closed eyes, suggesting one 
who would get the better in a bargain 
unless you kept your eyes skinned. 
And undoubtedly Kit’s subtlety in 
scouting and negotiation was on a par 
with his indomitable pluck. 

The boy was born with the quicksil- 
ver in his veins which set steady fron- 
tiersmen with large families perpetu- 
ally on the move in quest of the illu- 
sive land of promise—it was the rest- 
lessness that always broke out in fire, 
even in sluggish temperaments, at the 
sight of the passing wagons rolling 
prairiewards. But Kit’s disposition 
was all fire; the dangers of the further 
West were only an additional attrac- 
tion; and, tired already of shooting deer 
in the bottoms of the valleys, and tur- 
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keys on their roosts, he longed to dis- 
port himself in the boundless hunting 
grounds between the Missouri and the 
Rockies—to run the buffalo, to trap the 
beaver, and to play at hide and seek 
with the Red braves, where scalps and 
lives were the stakes. 

He was born in Missouri State in 
1809. From boyhood he had taken nat- 
urally to the rifle, and his thoughts 
had always been turned to the West. 
To understand his strangely advent- 
urous career one must glance at the 
condition of the Western wilderness in 
those days. The greater part was prac- 
tically unknown. It had only been 
traversed here and there by parties of 
‘well-armed explorers, generally sub- 
sidized or employed by the competing 
fur companies. The dangers faced and 
surmounted by those bold spirits were 
almost incredible—from storms and 
floods, from shooting rapids in leaky 
canoes, from seeing their horses break 
down in the rugged cafions, and having 
to slaughter their perishing pack-mules 
to save themselves from starvation. 
Above all, there was the constant peril 
from Indians, who watched their prog- 
ress and hung upon the march. Night- 
ly the camps were guarded and the ani- 
mals hobbled and picketed. But the 
approaches of the Indians were silent 
and stealthy: a wearied sentinel nod- 
ding on his post might mean the stam- 
‘pede of the beasts or the massacre of 
their masters. No man, when he lay 
down to rest on his buffalo robes, could 
be sure that he would ever awake 
again. The animosity between white 
man and red man was so inveterate 
and intense that it is hard to form 
even a conception of it. The frontier 
settlers regarded the savages as far 
worse than the great gray wolves of the 
prairie that preyed upon their flocks, 
for they backed up the ferocity of the 
wild beast with human sagacity and 
diabolical craft. They liked to kill, but 
they loved to torture; and, when they 
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had leisure to indulge their grim native 
humor, death was preceded by refine- 
ments of cruelty. When time was 
more precious, having scalped the slain, 
the bodies were subjected to revolting 
mutilation. Consequently, and natura}- 
ly, no quarter was given them; the 
mountain men, taking to the habit of 
“raising hair,” prided themselves on 
the scalplocks which adorned their 
belts, and down in Mexico there were 
cases where the cowardly “greasers”— 
so the Mexicans were designated by 
the mounte!n men—entrapped Apaches 
and Comanches under assurance of 
trade, and poisoned them wholesale at 
some feast or butchered them when in- 
toxicated. 

On the other hand, there was a good 
deal to be said for the savage from his 
own point of view. He lived by hunt- 
ing, and nothing else—the nomad tribes 
knew nothing of agriculture—and the 
time had been, not long before, when 
he ranged the continent as lord and 
master. The white intruder had stead- 
ily forced him back beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and then beyond the Missouri. 
The seven nations which had formed 2 
threatening alliance to the North had 
been crushed in the conflict of French 
and English, when, as Pitt observed in 
his memorable declamation, we had 
called in the scalping-knife and the 
tomahawk to the aid of civilized war- 
fare. Elsewhere he had given way, 
foot by foot, to the resistless pressure 
of the white encroachment. But still 
the boundless prairies had been left 
him, with the countless herds of buffa- 
lo, or bison, which were his cattle. And 
beyond these were the barriers of im- 
practicable mountains, where the val- 
leys and ravines swarmed with ante- 
lopes and deer, and each rushing 
stream with its brawling tributaries 
were peopled by settlements of the val- 
vable beaver. The white men came, at 
first as skirmishers and by small 
squads, but the Indians were versed in 




















oral history, and knew that these were 
the precursors of battalions. As a mat- 
ter of vital poiicy they feared the in- 
vasion; but in the meantime they ob- 
jected to the poaching on their pre- 
serves. Though the buffalo were in 
more than superabundance, the tres- 
passers interfered with their periodical 
hunts. Those troubles had been at the 
bottom of the hereditary feuds between 
Sioux and Crees, Utahs and Blackfeet. 
But they had better cause for griev- 
ances with the newcomers; for it is a 
remarkable fact that the buffalo de- 
tested the presence of the whites. The 
red men might hunt them on their 
bronchos, and they would merely move 
out of the way; but they actually de- 
serted the grazing grounds which were 
regularly hunted by Americans. If 
they were to secure their future and 
escape starvation—some such fate as 
has befallen them in cramped reserves 
on short rations—there was nothing for 
it but to exterminate the strangers. In 
their raids and ambushes they only fol- 
lowed their traditional methods, though 
doubtless they followed them with 
more envenomed zest. The pioneers 
might have faced death and ruin in the 
way of business; but what stirred them 
to uncontrollable vindictiveness was 
the treatment to which the captured 
women were subjected. Each fresh 
outrage added fuel to the fire. 
Meantime the Indian bands held the 
prairies which interposed between civ- 
ilization and the mountains, though 
here and there they were bridled by 
stockaded forts, garrisoned by com- 
panies of the regular army. In America, 
by the way, a subdivision of cavalry 
seems to be called a company, and not 
a troop. In these mountains lived the 
beaver the hunters went to trap, when 
beaver, before the invention of silk 
hats, fetched five or six dollars a plew 
at the trading forts. For the furs these 
adventurers habitually risked their 
scalps when they crossed the prairies 
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to the Rockies, singly or in parties of 


three or four. There they camped and 
trapped for weeks or months in laby- 
rinths of valleys and ravines familiar 
to the Indians from childhood. A 
thread of smoke, a chip of firewood 
floating down a stream, or even a 
scared water-hen, or wild duck, was suf- 
ficient to betray them to men with an 
instinct for reading “sign.”” Many went 
westward, never to be heard of again; 
but it isa marvel how any man of them 
escaped, especially considering they 
went mounted, and had ponies or mules 
to carry pelt and traps. They were re- 
duced, at times, to feed on roots, liz- 
ards, and rattlesnakes. Sometimes, it 
is said, they were driven to more horri- 
ble extremities; but somehow the most 
of them not only returned, but made a 
lucrative trade of it for many years, 
though almost invariably each season's 
profits were dissipated in one bout of 
deep drinking and reckless gambling. 
That was the manner of life to which 
Kit Carson betook himself when, as a 
mere lad of seventeen, he engaged him- 
self to a caravan of Sante Fé traders 
who were passing through Howard 
County en route to New Mexico. The 
raw recruit had soon an opportunity 
of proving his nerve and force of char- 
acter. One of the party had acciden- 
tally shattered his arm, and the wounds 
began to mortify. Obviously life could 
only be saved by amputation. No one 
of the veterans would undertake to op- 
erate, when young Kit came forward to 
volunteer. His implements were a 
hand-saw and a blunt razor; he 
stanched the blood with an applica- 
tion of glowing iron, and the patient 
survived to thank the surgeon. The in- 
cident shows the risks of that roving 
life, when a man might slowly succumb 
to wounds or an accident, perishing 
miserably beyond reach of surgical aid. 
The youth made his way to Bent’s 
Fort, on the Arkansas, where he was 
engaged as hunter to supply the little 
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garrison. Bent, by the way, was one 
of the best-known of the border wor- 
thies who have bequeathed their names 
to localities in these territories. Rux- 
ton, on his ride through Mexico to the 
States, had enjoyed his hospitality be- 
fore he died in the massacre of Taos; 
and thus he describes him in “moun- 
tain-man talk,’’ when the trappers were 
gossiping round a camp fire within 
flight of Indian arrows: 

“There was Bent’s Indian traders up 
on Arkansas. Poor Bill Bent—them 
Spaniards made meat of him. He lost 
his topknot to Taos. A ‘clean’ man was 
Bill Bent as I ever know’d trade a robe 
or throw a buffler in his tracks. Old 
St. Vrain could knock the hind-right off 
him, though, when it came to shootin’. 
Both Bent and St. Vrain established 
forts; and Bill’s, on the Arkansas, sixty 
miles below the famous Fontaine-qui- 
Bouille, was a regular halting-place of 
the Santa Fé caravans.” 

There they were often delayed for 
days or weeks, when the river was down 
in flood. And there Carson remained 
for several years as professional hunt- 
er; for, besides the wayfarers who 
might be welcomed within the stockades, 
the fort was held by forty men. But in 
those days there was seldom difficulty 
in finding game. Decr swarmed in the 
willows and cottonwood fringing the 
streams; in the season of the annual 
buffalo migration tongues and tender- 
loin were in superabundance, while 
meat could be jerked, or mixed up in 
pemmican, in any quantities for winter 
use. Kit became so renowned as a 
crack shot that he won the sobriquet, 
while still a lad, of “The Nestor of the 
Rockies,” which shows that the fron- 
tier men had a certain classical culture, 
though their ideas might be somewhat 
mixed. He is said to have once killed 
five buffalo with four balls in a single 
run, for, ammunition having given out, 
he jumped off to cut his ball out of the 
fourth victim. Horsemanship and 


shooting came equally into play there. 
The first thing was to be mounted on 
a practised “buffalo runner” that would 
range up alongside and wheel swiftly 
before the charge; the second, to send 
the ball home below the heart and be- 
hind the shoulder, where the lungs 
would be choked with sudden suffusion 
of blood; for a buffalo merely shot 
through the heart might gallop out of 
sight and recover. 

The hunter, who had become a master 
in prairie and mountain craft, soon be- 
came equally celebrated as the surest 
of scouts and the most reliable of 
guides. When parties of settlers or 
squads of cavalry were acting against 
the Indians, his services were always 
in request. His profound acquaintance 
with Indian tactics and dodges made 
him worth any number of pickets or 
ordinary sentinels, and we know not 
that any party under his guidance was 
ever taken by surprise. When some 
startling atrocity was committed, if 
within reach, he was called in, for he 
was the Inspector Bucket or Maitre Le- 
cocq of the prairies. And the episodes 
of his career unroll a panorama of life 
as it used to be in those parts—a life 
with an extraordinary variety of ex- 
citements. For example, an enterpris- 
ing firm of speculators had taken to 
running stage coaches from Indepen- 
dence, to the westward of St. Louis, to 
Santa Fé. The track ran through the 
raiding grounds and favorite ambushes 
of the Indians, and the travellers, who 
were their own escort, risked the 
chances of the road. But the Indians 
were also posted in the stage time-ta- 
bles, which greatly facilitated their op- 
erations. On one occasion the coach 
actually drove into the arms of the not- 
ed White Wolf, with his Utah braves. 
The men were murdered and scalped; 
the coach was ransacked; the women, 
children, and arms were carried away. 
A search-party read the story on the 
spot in the wrecked coach, the corpses, 




















and the foot-marks, and a regular pur- 
suit was organized. Kit Carson swift- 
ly followed up the traces to the place 
where the Utahs were encamped. With 
characteristic impetuosity the born gue- 
rilla charged on into the camp, whoop- 
ing out his war-cry. When he heard 
no crack of rifle behind, and did at 
length look over his shoulder, he saw 
that not one of his companions had fol- 
lowed. His case seemed desperate, but 
the accomplished horseman threw him- 
self Indian fashion out of the saddle, 
and galloped back protected by his 
horse. The broncho had many arrows 
in the body, but the rider escaped un- 
scathed. When he did rally his party 
and ride back into the camp, the In- 
dians had had time to evacuate it, hay- 
ing previously butchered their captives. 

He was always appealed to for any 
mission demanding unusual sagacity, 
coolness, and courage. In 1843, when 
the Santa Fé trade was most flourish- 
ing and lucrative, a rich Mexican cara- 
van was in a grave dilemma. It was 
escorted by 100 armed Mexicans, and 
was protected besides by United States 
soldiers to the Mexican border. Beyond 
that, it must be left to its own devices; 
and between the frontier of the States 
and Santa Fé a body of hostile Texans 
was known to be looking out for it. 
The 
Armijo, one of the ricos and great cat- 
tle ranchers of New Mexico, who had 


caravan was owned by General 


lately been governor of the province. 
Kit was invited to take a message to 
the General, asking him to send troops 
to meet his convoy, and as the pay was 
liberal he acceded. It was for 
him to elude the concentrated Texan 
force; but the whole country was 
swarming with Utes on tHe war-path. 
Even Bill Bent at his fort blamed the 


foolhardiness of his friend: but, find- 


easy 


ing him resolute, he lent him his swift- 
est Kit started, leading the 
horse, that he might save its strength 
Passing within 


horse. 


in case of necessity. 
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sight and hearing of sundry Indian en- 
campments, he struck the trail to Taos, 
which he reached in safety. Waiting 
there, he received an answer from 
Armijo, which he carried back to the 
‘aravan, having run the gauntlet of 
the wakeful enemy a second time. 
Such ventures were on his own per- 
sonal account, and many of similar 
character might be narrated. But in 
reality Kit took high rank as an ex- 
plorer, for to him in great measure was 
due the success of Fremont’s daring 


expedition. Fremont’s story was a 
singularly romantic one. The “Great 
Pathfinder,” as he was proudly called 


by his compatriots, when a young lieu- 
tenant in the topographical engineers, 
fell passionately in love with a girl of 
seventeen, the only child and heiress of 
The stern father 
used his influence to send Fremont on 
expedition to the Des 
Moines River. Within a year he had 
come back triumphant to claim his 
bride. But as his father-in-law in pros- 
pective continued unrelenting, and 
planned new labors for him, he took the 
Having married the 


a wealthy senator. 


a dangerous 


initiative himself. 
young lady secretly by way of prelim- 
inary, he proposed to undert»ke a geo- 
graphical survey of the unexplored ter- 
ritories of the West. In 1842 he struck 
the route through the Rockies by the 
South which has been followed 
diligently since by hosts of gold-seek- 
In 1843 he explored the sources of 
Kansas River, crossed his South 

and the Salt Lake. 
Thence he struck northward to the head 
waters of the Columbia, and in the late 
autumn meditated a return. Entangled 


Pass, 


ers. 
the 


ass sighted 


in deep snows in a desolate country al- 
most devoid of game, death from cold 
and hunger was staring him in the 
As a last resource he resolved to 
but the Indians, 
though friendly, refused to guide him. 
They declared that the mountains had 


never been passed at that season, and 


face. 


retrace his steps; 
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the attempt was simply impossible. 
Then Carson, his own staunch guide 
and companion, cameto the rescue. 
He cheered his leader; he undertook to 
lead the forlorn party; and, thanks to 
his marvellous intuition for practicable 
paths, the expedition reached Sacra- 
mento and the invaluable records were 
saved. It is said it had been reduced 
to such extremities that those who 
succumbed were the salvation of the 
survivors. Nor was Fremont ever 
backward in acknowledging the ser- 
vices of his guide. 

When the Civil War had convulsed 
the States, Carson stood staunchly to 
the cause of the Union. The governor 
of New Mexico was a_ Secessionist, 
nominated by Floyd, the Secessionist 
Secretary of War. But the scattered 
settlers were for the most part devoted 
to the Union, and hastened to raise 
regiments of volunteers. The officers 
in these cases were chosen by the men, 
and very characteristic these demo- 
cratic elections were. There was vig- 
orous canvassing, a deal of hard drink- 
ing, with much unmeaning profanity 
and many incidental fights. It was not 
etiquette for the candidates to canvass 
themselves; but they could safely leave 
it to their zealous agents. Naturally, 
the amous Indian fighters were 
brought to the front; and it was not un- 
natural that St. Vrain, always a man of 
position and substance, and held, as we 
have seen, in such high estimation by 
the trappers, should have been chosen a 
colonel. But Kit Carson, who had no ed- 
ucation at all, and who had got his live- 
lihood and put his pile together chiefly 
by rifle and traps, was elected to the 
second place. The hunter of Bent's 
Fort, the scout and mountain man, be- 
came Lieutenant-Colonel Christopher 
Carson. His talent for irregular strat- 
egy and tactics was by no means con- 
temptible, and it is needless to say that, 
as far as sheer fighting went, he justi- 
fied the selection. The ex-trapper 


afterward, at the head of three hun- 
dred horse and a muster of friendly 
Indians, led an expedition against the 
Kiowas, who had harassed and almost 
stopped the Santa Fé trade. He fought 
the savages for a long summer day; 
they made an obstinate resistance and 
repulsed repeated attacks. But, as the 
upshot, he destroyed their lodges, seized 
their goods, ill-gotten or otherwise, even 
down to their buffalo robes and cooking 
utensils, and assured the Santa Fé 
for long afterwards. 

Born fighter as he was, he did still 
better service as a diplomatist. More 
than once he was dispatched as envoy 
from the States garrisons, when tribes 
disputing the hunting grounds were on 
the brink of hostilities, and when it 
seemed likely that the regular troops 
would have to interpose in the quarrel. 
More than once his shrewdness and 
sincerity averted a bloody war. On 
one occasion the formidable Sioux 
had encroached upon territory which 
was in the sphere of influence of the 
Arapahoes and Comanches. The lat- 
ter, far inferior in numbers, sent mes- 
sengers to Carson to ask his help. They 
said, that though the odds were greatly 
against them, they would fight it out :f 
he took the command. He answered 
the summons in person without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Probably he was the 
only one of their mortal enemies to 
in the circumstances would have given 
pacific counsels. Certainly he was the 
only one of their mortal enemies to 
whom Indians on the war-path would 
have sent sucha message. At that 
time, in a general way, the white and 
red men shot and scalped each other at 
sight. But Carson, the sole exception 
to the rule, though he fringed his leg- 
gings with scalp-locks, was respected, 
and almost beloved. One reason is 
said to have been that he was not ex- 
cessively devoted to the squaws, and 
seldom got entangled in cursory 
amourettes. Be that as it may, when 
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he rode into the allied lodges he urged 
the warriors to treat, and offered him- 
self as an intermediary. Nor did he 
overrate his influence with the enemy. 
The Siceux received him  hospitably, 
listened in solemn counsel to his words 
of wisdom, and, accepting an _ honor- 
able peace, abandoned the ground they 
had encroached upon. 

Latterly he had made his home in the 
valley of Taos, which may have been 
an eligible residence for a man of his 
habits, though scarcely the place to 
which a pacific citizen would have re- 
tired with his economies. Situated 
some eighty miles to the north of San- 
ta Fé, it was raided periodically by 
Apaches, Comanches and Utes. The 
western parts of it were regarded as a 
sort of preserve, where they could raise 
hair for a war jubilation when return- 
ing scalpless from a foray. The re- 
nowned name of Kit was in some sort 
a terror and protection to his neigh- 
bors. He was always ready to saddle 
up and start in pursuit, with volunteers 
who willingly answered to his sum- 
mons. But this singular character in 
his latter days had become a man of 
considerable substance. Even in his 
hot youth, though ever ready for a 
fight and frolic, he had cultivated the 
virtue of prudence. As scout and hunt- 
er he had been liberally paid; and like 
some notable barristers known to be 
all-powerful with juries, he had often 
been specially retained with fancy fees. 
He had saved, and had turned his at- 
tention to traffic and stock-raising. We 
are told that he was a sleeping partner 
with Lucien Maxwell, who had also in 
his beginning been a trapper and hunt- 
er, but who, by bold speculation and 
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a lucky marriage, became a capitalist 
and a great landowner. At all events 
these kindred spirits had become the 
closest of friends. Kit was always 
made at home on Maxwell's ranch, 
where that potentate, enriched by 
stock-breeding, corn-growing, and com- 
missariat contracts, exercised arbitrary 
authority far and near, and offered 
hospitality indiscriminately to white 
men and Indians. Maxwell was ruined 
—paradoxical as it may seem—like Sut- 
ter of the Sacramento Mills, and other 
dollar-millionaires—by the Californian 
gold discoveries. Tempted into rash 
speculations, he died of his troubles 
and a broken heart. His friend Kit 
was more fortunate. Never having 
been either very poor or very rich, liv- 
ing in the happy mean commended by 
King Lemuel, he experienced no such 
reverse of fortune. He died, as he would 
have wished to die, with his foot in the 
stirrup; for, when in the act of swing- 
ing himself into the saddle, an artery 
burst in his neck. He was interred 
with all honor at his home in Taos, and 
his memory, as we said, is commemo- 
rated on a centotaph erected in the 
Plaza of Santa Fé. To the last the 
veteran, who had the chivalry of a 
soldier and the instincts of a highly 
bred gentleman, had preserved the 
rudeness of his early speech, with the 
‘picturesque phraseology he had picked 
up in the prairies. Doubtless his com- 
patriots loved him none the less, and 
cherished his memory all the 
fondly, that he always stuck to the 
buckskin and homespun, when he 
might have gone masquerading in 
broadcioth and fine linen. 
Alerander Innes Shand. 
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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.* 


When Dean Colet was providing for 
the future of the school which he was 
about to found, he thought it best to 
entrust its government and the stew- 
ardship of its revenues not to the 
Cathedral Chapter, but to the Mercers’ 
Company. St. Paul’s has had no reason 
to regret this decision. If the principles 
of government have not always been 
abreast of the foremost thought of-the 
jtime—and where is the school of which 
such a boast could be made?—the duty 
of the stewardship has been wisely and 
honorably discharged. Westminster 
was for more than three centuries un- 
der the kind of rule which the Dean, 
with the best opportunities for judging. 
distrusted. Mr. Sargeaunt thinks that 
the arrangement has turned out fairly 
well. He says that the school had “lit- 
tle cause to regret and much cause to 
like its dependence on the Chapter.” 
Of course there is the great difference 
between the two schools that Westmin- 
ster never had a founder of its own, or 
separate revenues which might be ill 
or well administered. It was a part of 
the general foundation, entitled to a 
place where its work might be carried 
on and to a share in the revenue, but 
with neither buildings nor income that 
it could definitely callits own. The 
fatal defect in the arrangement was 
that it had no representative in the 
ruling body. The usual, we might say 
the universal, result followed. Dean, 
Prebendary, Head-Master, Second 
Master, King’s Scholar had each his 
statutory allowance. But the Dean 
and Prebendaries held the purse, and 
that part of the rule which prescribed 
their allowances was found to be elas- 
tic, while that which concerned the 
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other beneficiaries was inflexible. Mr. 
Sargeaunt, who in this matter does not 
seem quite consistent with himself, 
says:— 


Of the whole revenue it would seem 
that about one-tenth was appropriated 
to the use of the Scnool. Unfortu- 
nately it was not foreseen that while 
the value of money fell there would be 
a large increase in the revenues. The 
control of the revenues remained with 
the Chapter. It will be seen how in 
course of time the Dean and Preben- 
daries came totreat the surplus as their 
own. For more than three centuries 
they left the Head Master’s salary at 
£20, even when each Prebendary was 
receiving sixty times his statutory 
salary. Nor was there in this point 
any change until the Public Schools 
Act took the control out of the Chap- 
ter’s hands. 


This does not seem to harmonize with 
the “little cause to regret.” It is true 
that we are told in the earlier passage 
that there was “a brief period in which 
the Chapter forgot its duties.” What 
is meant by “brief’? It seems to us 
that this forgetfulness began as soon as 
the increase of revenue was appropri- 
ated to the Chapter. But enough of 
this unpleasing subject. 

The statutes that prescribed the 
teaching and manner of daily life are 
full of interest. The curriculum of 
lessons was creditably wide. It differs, 
in fact, very little from that of the 
“classical side” in a public school of 
to-day, what difference there is being 
that the older rule is the wider. (Of 
course, it must be remembered that 
nothing but classics was taught, music, 
to which two weekly hours were alot- 
ted, being the one exception.) The 
junior forms read Corderius, Erasmus, 
with other less known examples of 
“modern Latin.” We are not sure that 




















the snippets of Augustan writers which 
have taken the place of these authors 
are an improvement. However this 
may be, it is certainly astonishing to 
find Terence prescribed to the Second 
and Third Forms, and Catullus and 
Martial to the Fourth. In the Fourth, 
Greek was begun. Greek, indeed, was a 
feature of the Westminster curriculum. 
Lucian, Homer, the Attic orators, and 
Plutarch ( whose value we are begin- 
ning to rediscover) were read, and 
Thucydides and Euripides were after- 
wards added. Another noticeable 
difference is that Caesar was read in 
the highest forms; heis very much 
thrown away on the juniors to whom he 
is now given. Silius Italicus was anoth- 
er prescribed author, a now wholly un- 
familiar name. Has any one in the 
United Kingdom read him in the sixty 
odd years that have passed since 
Macaulay wrote, “Finished Silius Ital- 
for which heaven be praised?’ 
The rule of life was nota little hard. 
The scholars rose a little after five. 
Breakfast was not provided for, and, 
indeed, we find the Head-Master set- 
ting at eight o’clock a task for Forms 
VIL—IV., and Second Master doing the 
same for III.—I. But torise at 5.15 
and begin fresh work at eight, 


cus; 


bregrelver thy drOounlyny qiow, and ac- 
cordingly we find that “in practice the 
hour from eightto nine was not spent in 
school.” We do not find an account of 
the hours between nine and noon; but 
we read that “on the boys returning to 
school the monitors took charge till the 
Second Master returned at one o’clock. 
One hour later the Head-Master re- 
turned, and lessons went on till six 
o'clock.” These gentlemen were al- 
lowed half-an-hour and an hour re- 
spectively; the boys were permitted, 
with leave asked and given, to drop 
their heads on the desk and sleep. The 
authors of the statutes foresaw the 
need and prescribed the relief. But be- 
fore long the period was found intolera- 
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bly long, and “an hour’s respite was al- 
lowed in the middle of it,” besides the 
two hours given to music. At six came 
supper; at seven work began again, but 
only for a short time, for at eight these 
hard-worked creatures went to bed. 
With what emphasis must the Fourth- 
Formers have sympathized with the 
aspiration of Catullus, desiderato 
acquiescere lecto! <A half-holiday was 
allowed once a week, if the Dean or 
Sub-Dean thought fit. Saints’ Days al- 
so were holidays, but, alas! there are 
only twenty-one in the year. Why did 
no early Ritualist insist on the observ- 
ance of the Black-Letter Saints? And 
a Saint’s Day barred any other holiday 
in the same week. Of continuous holi- 
days there was at first no provision. 
Afterwards four weeks were allowed 
in summer, but a considerable propor- 
tion of the boys never went home from 
year’s end to year’s end. 

There is much that is worthy of no- 
tice in the early history of the school. 
Its chronicler puts together, among 
other things, some interesting facts 
about the social standing of the alumni. 
The aristocracy did not frequent it; but 
the gentry, the classes, 
and with them the trading class, which 
indeed was often recruited from fam- 
ilies of gentle birth, sent their sons. 
Hence its distinctions lay chiefly in the 
dignities of the Church, which is al- 
ways democratic, sometimes, it might 
Among the 
Head-Masters of Westminster are sev- 
eral noted names, but all are obscured 
by the figure of Busby, of whom we 
may whether we consider the 
length of his reign, or the conspicuous 
success which he achieved in spite of 
all difficulties, that he was the prince of 
schoolmasters. Busby was born about 
1617, and died, after a reign of fifty- 
seven years, in 1695, stillat work till 
within a few weeks of his death. The 
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be said, in spite of itself. 


say, 


fall and restoration of the Monarchy 
chair 


left him undisturbed in the 
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which he held to be a little lower than 
the throne; from the Revolution, of 
course, he had nothing to fear. Busby, 
though he survived so many changes, 
was no time-server. Thomas Hearne, 
indeed, reproached him with compli- 
ance; but Hearne was ill-disposed to 
any one who was not an irreconcilable. 
As the Duke of Wellington said, “The 
King’s Government must be carried 
on;”’ so Busby felt that boys must be 
taught sound learning, and that he was 
the man to do it. There were limits to 
his compliance; he still prayed for the 
King till the fatal axe had fallen, and 
when the Covenant was imposed he 
had friends in power who were oppor- 
tunely blind. It was one of the many 
proofs of the greatness of Cromwell’s 
nature that this was possible. Does 
any one suppose for a moment that if 
Busby had been appointed in Common- 
wealth days he would have survived 
the restoration? 

It is curious to read that thirty, or 
even twenty-five pounds, per annum 
was thought “an exorbitant and rare 
rate for boarding.” That it was com- 
plained that whatever the parents paid, 
the children had not their bellies full, is 
only to be expected. If it was, as Mr. 
Sargeaunt thinks, groundless, the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth century 
was a golden age of school boarding 
houses. 

Of minor figures, not the least attrac- 
tive is Vincent Bourne. A more inef- 
ficient master has seldom been seen, 
but he was the prince of Latin verse- 
writers. That one of his scholars 
should set fire to his master’s hair, and 
extinguish the flame by boxing his 
ears, sounds almost incredible, but it is 
true. And he was as indifferent as he 
was helpless. As Cowper sarcastically 
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puts it, he was determined that as he 
was the best, so he should be the last, 
of Westminsier verse writers. But 
much must be forgiven to a scholar so 
elegant. Latin verse suggests one of 
the chief glories of Westminster, the 
Latin play. In early days such per- 
formances were very common. They 
were to be seen not only in the more 
important schools, but in the Universi- 
ties and the Inns of Court. Westmin- 
ster must have the credit of preserving 
the tradition almost unbroken. The 
mis-en-scene has varied, and so has the 
list of the dramas performed. In ear- 
ly days the “Eunuchus” was a favorite: 
modern manners have now banished it 
(it appeared for the last time in 1854). 
Plautus made an occasional appear- 
ance; he has now, it would seem, got 
a permanent foothold with the “Tri- 
nummus,” which since 1860 has made 
up with the “Andria,” “Adelphi,” and 
“Phormio” a four years cycle. The 
epilogue in its present form dates from 
the early part of the last century, 
though the tradition is not continuous. 


‘It has given occasion for some very 


brilliantly humorous verses. They 
are to be found in the “Ludi West- 
monasterienses.” We may recall 


to the recollections of our readers 
one out of its many felicities. A 
lady in Bloomer costume, this being 
one of the current topics of the day, 
suggests to her old lover that he should 
go with her across the Atlantic. He 
replies :— 


Ah! me mare terret 
Ipsaque tu’ terres, horrida imago 
maris. 


Mr. Sargeaunt’s “Annals” have a vi- 
vacity and a literary finish which the 
modes and title do not suggest. 
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UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 


England, with her vast import trade, 
of all kinds of merchandise, from all 
parts of the world, receives from time 
to time a number of unbidden guests, 
some of whom have succeeded in 
making good their footing and have al- 
most conquered for themselves the 
style and title of natives. Cockroaches 
are good examples. Everybody re- 
members Gilbert White’s surprise 
when he found “an unusual insect” in 
one of his dark chimney closets, and 
his note thereupon to the effect that 
these insects—cockroaches by your 
leave—belonged originally to the warm- 
er parts of America, whence they were 
conveyed by shipping to the East, “and 
by means of commerce begin to prevail 
in the more northern parts of Europe.” 
With the single exception that the cock- 
roach is now believed to have come 
from the East, White’s note is strictly 
accurate. Since then four other species 
have come uninvited and established 
themselves as permanent residents. 
One reached us from America and set- 
tled in the Zoological gardens, Regent's 
Park. Like the frog it is a martyr to 
science; for the corpora vilia of this 
species bring sterling coin to some of 
the keepers who supply biological 
teachers therewith for the use of their 
students. Australia sent another, which 
has made homes for itself in Cam- 
bridge, Kew, and Belfast. The small 
German species, which is not widely 
spread, is said to have been brought 
home from the Crimea in some of the 
troopships. And round the docks the 
gigantic “drummer” is often, and not 
improbably always, to be met with. 

A dangerous guest that fortunately 
found safe quarters In the Reptile 
House of the Zoological gardens was 
once brought to Mr. Bartlett, who used 
to tell the story with great glee. A 





sailor called at the office one day and 
asked for the Superintendent, who im- 
mediately saw him, and asked his busi- 
ness. The sailor had found a “sarpent” 
among some timber in the hold of a 
ship which was lying in one of the 
London docks after the voyage home 
from India, and had brought it to the 
Gardens as the most likely place to 
dispose of his find. “There’s a beauty 
for you,” he said, as he opened the 
mouth of an old rice bag which he held 
in his hand. Mr. Bartlett looked in 
and saw, to his amazement, a magnifi- 
cent cobra with hood expanded, and 
apparently ready to strike. The sailor 
understood his look, and hastily closed 
the bag, while Mr. Bartlett fetched a 
large bell-glass, into which the snake 
was put and safely confined until it 
was transferred to a cage. The sailor 
told of another and larger snake he 
had seen in the hold; this he hoped to 
catch if he could find a customer. Mr. 
Bartlett promised to buy that also; but 
the man, who received some much- 
needed advice as to the danger of the 
undertaking, returned no more. There 
is a well-authenticated story from Liv- 
erpool of a fruiterer to whom a crate 
of melons had delivered, and 
his assistants were about to unpack 
it, when the head of a small snake 
was seen protruding from the straw on 
the top. This proved to be a fine speci- 
men of the Southern viper, which was 
gently “coaxed into a _ bottle by the 
aid of a stick,” and it is said to have 
found a resting-place in the Liverpool 
Museum. 

As one might expect, lizards turn up 
from time to time. They have been 
found in bananas, in which they have 
no doubt been imported. But it is not 
a pleasant dinner experience to find a 
lizard squatting between the layers as 


been 
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one cuts a banana from the bunch. 
Yet such cases are recorded on unim- 
peachable authority. The lizard re- 
cently found in an American register- 
till by a London fruit merchant, and 
by him presented to the Zoological So- 
ciety, must have had some strange ex- 
perience. There is no possible doubt 
that the beast belongs to a species of 
which the English name is Delalande’s 
Gecko, and which has its home in 
Western Africa and the Canaries. How 
came it in ‘the till? Was the reptile im- 
ported into America, where it found its 
way into the machine, and so imported 
into England, as its finder believes? 
Or was it imported with fruit into this 
country, aS many other lizards have 
been in the past, and, no doubt, will 
be in the future? 

Some years ago the late James Payn 
made very amusing use of the fact that 
some centipedes had been imported 
with fruit. That was the bare incident 
as stated by the reporters. In Payn’s 
story a large cask of pineapples had 
been sent by a grateful West Indian 
client to a London lawyer, who, after 
they had been delivered, returned from 
his office to find the house in charge of 
the police, his wife ‘“‘very bad up-stairs,” 
the maids screaming, and the rooms 
overrun with centipedes that had 
“come with them pineapples.” No such 
fearsome monsters have established 
themselves in this country; but one 
species from Southern Europe has 
found a home in Scotland, having been 
introduced with old rags into a paper 
mill near Aberdeen. There the species 
is said to have bred freely and to have 
become quite established. A _ single 
specimen of another small species was 
found at Kew Gardeus a few months 
ago—the first recorded as having been 
taken in this country. There can be no 
doubt that the little creature—it is not 
much over an inch long—was imported 
with plants. 

The zebra mussel is a native of the 
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rivers of Southern Russia, whence it 
has been transported to many parts of 
northern Europe and to this country. 
In 1824 Sowerby took specimens in the 
Surrey Docks, to which it was probably 
brought with foreign timber. Since 
then it has found its way into many 
English rivers and canals, and probably 
into the reservoirs of water companies, 
for it has been met with in water pipes 
in Oxford Street, when taken up for re- 
pairs, and has been known to block 
pipes and cisterns in private houses. 

Foreign beetles are among the un- 
bidden guests, and they are far from 
welcome. Mr. Blandford has recorded 
a case of a species allied to the common 
bacon beetle that was imported into 
some soap works in a cargo of Indian 
bones. 

Scaly bugs, or scale-insects, have 
been carried from country to country 
in warmer regions of the globe; but 
though they are often brought here 
with fruit—notably with bananas—they 
have never secured a footing. In Cali- 
fornia, where they had been introduced 
from Australia, they multiplied to such 
an extent as to threaten the ruin of the 
orange plantations. Various means 
were employed to get rid of the obnox- 
ious visitors, but without success. At 
last experts were sent to find out the 
natural enemies of the pest. It was 
discovered that the larvae of a lady- 
bird preyed on them, just as the larvae 
of our native species prey upon aphi- 
des. No time was lost in procuring a 
supply of lady-birds, which increased 
and multiplied owing to the abundance 
of their prey. The experiment was 
eminently successful, and the obnox- 
ious insects were soon kept in check, 
and in some parts exterminated. We 
may congratulate ourselves that hith- 
erto none of our unbidden guests has 
been so harmful that we have had, in 
self-defence, to import its natural 
enemies to keep down its numbers. 


The Speaker. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 





A FIRE IN JUNE.* 


R. B. to E. B. B. 


Friday Morning. 
(Post-mark, June 26, 1846.) 


I drew the table to the fire before I 
wrote this. Here is cool weather. 
grateful to those overcome by last 
week’s heat, I suppose!—much as one 
conceives of a day’s starvation being 
grateful to people who were over- 
feasted some time back. But the cool- 
ness (that is, piercing cold as the north 
wind can make) sets me to ponder on 
what you said yesterday,—of consider- 
ing summer as beginning next Wednes- 
day, or there about, and ending by con- 
sequence with September. Our time is 
“at the Summer’s end:” and it does 
strike me that there may be but too 
many interpositions beside that of “my 
own will’—far too many. If those 
equinoctial winds disturb the sea, the 
cold weather adds to the difficulties of 
the land-journey . . then the will may 
interpose or stand aloof . . I cannot 
take you and kill you . . really, inevi- 
tably kill you! As itis . . or rather, 
as it might be, I should feel during a 
transit under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances possible, somewhat as the 
performer of that trick by which a full 
glass of water resting in the open 
hand is made to describe a circle from 
above to below and back without spill- 
ing a drop—through some good-natured 
suspension, in the operator’s interest, 
*From the Letters of Robert Browning and 


Elizabeth Barrett. Copyright, 1899, by Harperz& 
Bros. 2vols. Price $5.00, 





of just a fundamental law of the uni- 
verse, no more! Therefore if any Sep- 
tember weather shall happen in Sep- 
tember . . let us understand and 
wait . . another year! and another, 
and another. 

Now, have I ever, with all these ask- 
ings, asked you once too often, that is, 
unnecessarily—“if this should be,”—or 
“when this should be?” What is my 
“will” to do with it? Can I keep the 
winds away, alas? My own will has 
all along been annihilated before you,— 
with respect to you—I should never be 
able to say, “She shall dine on fish, or 
fruit,” “She shall wear silk gloves or 
thread gloves,’—even to exercise in 
fancy that much “will over you” is re- 
volting—I will this, never to be “over 
you” if I could! 

So, you decide here as elsewhere—but 
do decide, Ba, my own only Ba—do 
think, to decide. I can know nothing 
here as to what is gained or lost by de- 
lay or anticipation—I only refer to the 
few obvious points of the advantage of 
our “flight not being in the winter’— 
and the less consideration that the diffi- 
culty in another quarter will never be 
less or more,—therefore is out of the 
question. 

I will tell you something I meant to 
speak of yesterday. Mrs. Jameson 
said Mr. Kenyon had assured her, with 
the kindest intentions, that it was quite 
vain to make those offers of company 
to Pisa or elsewhere, for your Father 
would never give his consent, and the 
very rationality of the plan, and prob- 
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ability of the utmost benefit following 
the adoption of it, would be the hard- 
er to forego the more it was enter- 
tained—whereupon, “having the pas- 
sions of his kind he spoke some certain 
things”—bitter and unavoidable. Then 
Mrs. J. spoke too, as you may imagine: 
apparently from better knowledge than 
even I possess. Now I repeat this to 
your common-sense, my Ba—it is not 
hard to see that you must be silent and 
suffering, where no other can or will 
be either—so that if a verdict needs 
must be pronounced on our conduct, it 
will be the “world’s” and not an indi- 
vidual’s—and for once a fair one. Mrs. 
Jameson’s very words were . . (writ- 
ing from what has been, observe—what 
is irrevocably past, and not what may 
be)—“I feel unhappy when in her pres- 
ence . . impelled to do her some ser- 
vice, and impeded. Can nothing be 
done to rescue her from this? Ought it 
to continue?’ So speaks—not your lov- 
er!—who, as he told you, did long to 
answer “some one with attempt, at 
least!”” But it was best, for Mrs. Jame- 
son would be blamed afterward, as Mr. 
K. might be abused, as ourselves will 
be vituperated, as my family must be 
calumniated . . by whom? 

Do you feel me kiss your feet while 
I write this? I think you must, Ba! 
There is surely—I trust, surely no im- 
patience here, in this as in the other 
letter—if there is, I will endeavor to 
repress it . . but it will be difficult— 
for I love you, and am not a stock nor 
a stone. 

And as we are now,—another year! 

Well, kissing the feet answers every- 
thing, declares everything—and I kiss 
yours, my own Ba. 





E. B. B. to R. B. 
Friday Evening. 
(Postmark, June 27, 1846.) 


Ever dearest, I send you a bare line 
to-night, for -it is late and I am very 


. while you were sit- 
ting by the fire . . been, for my part, 
driving to Highgate . . now think of 
that! Also it has done me good, I 
think, and I shall sleep for it to-night 
perhaps, though I am tired certainly. 

Your letter shall be answered to-mor- 
row—and here is a green answer to 
your leaves!"—what leaves? whence 
and how? My green little branch, I 
gathered myself out of the hedge, 
snatching ‘at it from the carriage-win- 
dow. The roses were gone, or nearly 
gone, and the few left, quite out of 
reach: and the leaves keep behind to 
assure you that they do not look for 
snow-storms in September. No! it was 
not that, they said. I am belying what 
they said. 

I gathered them in the hedge of the 
pretty close green lane which you go 
through to Hampstead. Were you ever 
there, I wonder? 

Dearest, I will write to-morrow. Nev- 
er are you “impatient,” inconsiderate— 
and as for selfishness, I have been un- 
easy sometimes, precisely because you 
are so little selfish. I am not likely 
to mistake . . to wrench the wrong 
Way .. any word of yours. As for 
mine it was not a mere word, when I 
said you should decide everything. 
Could I hold out for November, or Oc- 
tober, or September even, if you choose 
against? Indeed I could not. We— 
you will think—I am yours, and if you 
never repent that, I shall not: I am too 
entirely yours. 

And so good-night—dearest beloved. 
Because you have a fire in June, is the 
snow to fall in September, and earth 
and ocean to become impassable? Ah, 
well! we shall see! But you shall not 
see that I deceive you— 

I am your very own, 


tired: having . 


Ba, 


Dear brown leaves! where did they 
come from besides from you? 


1 A sprig from rose-tree enclosed. R. B.’s previous 
letter contained some leaves. 
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Not a north wind. Only a northwest 
wind, as I could have proved to you if 
you had been with me! Yet it is a de- 
testable climate, this English climate, 
let us all confess. Say how your head 
is. 





R. B. to E. B. B. 


Saturday. 
(Post-mark, June 27, 1846.) 

Your dear, gentle laugh, as I seem to 
hear it, makes all well again for the 
moment undoubtedly. I cannot help 
trusting you implicitly . so when- 
ever I seem able to reason a little, and 
set you reasoning for me, ought I not 
to try,—and then give up, and sink my 
head over you . . dearest! In fact, I 
was a little frightened by what I heard 
and saw . . for you, if you please, be- 
gan by saying “it was too cold to go 
out”—and you were paler, I thought. 
The news of Highgate and the green 
leaves are re-assuring indeed—but my 
brown leaves might be sent to you by 
myriads for all that, for all the light 
laugh,—all roses fast going, lilies go- 
ing . . autumnal hollyhocks in full 
blow . . and now to count three 
months over before summer is to end! 
These rains may do something, or hin- 
der somewhat—and certainly our fire 
was left alone ear’y yesterday morning. 
Well, I have not been presumptuous 
except... ah, the exception! 

How could I presume, for one thing, 
to hope for last evening’s letter . . a 
pure piece of kindness in you, Ba! And 
all your kindness is pure, entire, pearl- 
like for roundness and completeness 
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. there is no one rough side as when 
a crystal is broken off and given: do 
you think it no good augury of our af- 
ter life in what must be called, I sup- 
pose, another relation,—that this has 


been so perfect . . tome. . this last 
year, let me only say? In this relation 
there are as many “¢cueils” as in the 
other,—as many, though of a different 
nature,—lovers quarrel on as various 
grounds as the wedded—and though 
with the hue and softness of love the 
most energetic words and deeds may 
change their character; yet one might 
write savage sentences in Chinese ce- 
lestial-blue ink, which, after powder- 
ing with gold-dust, should look prettier 
than the truest blessing in ordinary 
black. But you have been PERFECT to 
me hitherto—perfect. And of course 
only to you is the praise . . . for I 
have to be entirely confided in by you, 
seeing that you cannot keep an eye on 
me after I leave your room . . where- 
as,—not I, but a gross, stupid fool who 
conceived of no liberty but that of the 
body, nor that the soul might be far 
more unfaithful—such an one might ex- 
ult in the notion of the closed door and 
the excluded world of rivals. 

Bless you, darling—Monday is not 
very far off now! And I am to hear 
again. I am much better,—my mother 
much better too. I saw my French 
friend and talked and heard him talk. 
Yesterday, the whole day (after the fire 
went out) was given to a cousin of 
mine, a girl, just married, and here 
from Paris with her -husband—these 
two had to be amused somehow. Ever 
your very own—R. 





RENE BAZIN: AN APPRECIATION.* 


M. René Bazin will not take it ill, if 
I venture to attribute a large share of 


* From Contemporary French Novelists. By 
Rene Doumic. Copyright, 1899, by Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Co. Price, $2.00. 


what is best in hi- to the circle in 
which he has lived, the education he 
has received, and the impressions that 
have come to him from without. 
Those of us who had not the good 
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fortune to be born in the country, are 
forever cut off from an entire order 
of pleasures and emotions. The true 
charm of nature must remain a dead 
letter to us. It may exist as a concep- 
tion of the mind, but we cannot feel 
its influence working in the depths of 
our soul; we can never know the se- 
ecrets nature reveals to those who are 
early initiated into her language. 

When, some day, a sudden lassitude 
and disgust with ourselves drives us to 
seek from green fields a little rest of 
body and refreshment of mind, we be- 
come that most ridiculous of beings, a 
ruralizing cockney. 

The great writers of this century who 
have best revealed nature to us are 
those who learned to know her early 
in life,—Chateaubriand and Jean 
Jacques. Lamartine had listened to the 
harvesters’ voices borne upon the air at 
nightfall, and had followed home their 
heavily laden wains. weorge Sand had 
roamed the fields of her native Berry, 
and listened to the hemp-weavers’ tales 
in the twilight. 

In those youthful days the mind is 
fresh and docile, not yet so absorbed 
in itself as to be insensible to the sights 
that surround it; and its youth thus 
blending with the youth of all things, 
its impressions take all the sweetness 
and charm that come with awakening 
life. It is the season of day-dreams, 
the age when a perfume of poetry pene- 
trates the being, which later is utterly 
dispelled. But we, who are the chil- 
dren of cities, have never learned to 
ramble and dream, we can scarcely be 
said to have had a childhood. 

M. René Bazin’s first years flowed 
peacefully by in the country adjoining 
Segré. I imagine that, being of a deli- 
cate constitution, his native soil and 


air were thought necessary to his 
health, and he was therefore allowed 
to roam freely in the woods and fields. 
Thus he followed untrodden paths day 
after day, with no guide but his fancy; 
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the events of his life were the stir of 
the sap in the growing plants and un- 
der the forest boughs. “Our first great 
news,” he writes, “is that the willow 
buds have burst open; all the way up 
the branches, the luisettes are gleaming 
—a name that so well describes the sil- 
very tints of the young leaves,—and lit- 
tle catkins and downy tufts are cling- 
ing to them.” 

He knows the season of the year by 
the way the earth decks herself: “The 
water-ranunculus having blossomed, 
while the cuckoo-buds are still to 
come.” Alas for us; who scarcely 
know what a water-ranunculus is like, 
or what a cuckoo-bud may be! 

He can distinguish the hour of day 
by the sounds that come to him across 
the fields: “Many sounds are blended 
in one,—the crowing of cocks in the 
farm-yards, the whistle of blackbirds 
from the ditches, the roll of heavy 
carts, the yelping of dogs let loose, 
voices from the houses calling belated 
men, and a distant footfall soon lost 
in soft grass.” 

He knows the time of year when 
birds of passage are driven home by 
the cold, and he lies awake at night to 
listen for their coming. In his rambles 
here and there he forms human ties. 
He has acquaintances in all the farm- 
houses and peasants’ cottages; he 
makes friends among the rustic Bo- 
hemians, the band of irregulars which 
includes rat-catchers, poachers on land 
and poachers on the water, mole-catch- 
ers who are half sorcerers, all who fol- 
low those professions with which good 
Christians do not meddle. These folk 
are brought by the mysteries of their 
calling into the sphere of the legendary. 
They are witnesses of uncanny sights. 
“At the twilight hour, in valleys 
through which a river flows, when the 
last gleams are dying in the west, have 
you never heard the sound of women 
beating their clothes under the alders? 
You have passed quickly by; but those 

















others have gone to see, and have rec- 
ognized in the shadow the accursed 
washerwoman,—the maid who stran- 
gled her child, and who, every evening, 
washes the swaddling-clothes that will 
never be worn. Is she living or dead? 
Who knows? She beats her clothes, 
and her company is evil.” 

M. René Bazin has remained faithful 
to his province. He lives in the attrac- 
tive city of Angers. When he leaves it, 
it is for a little tour through France, 
or a rare journey,—once to Sicily and 
once to Spain. He is seldom to be met 
with on the Parisian boulevards. Not 
that he has any prejudice against 
Paris, or fails to appreciate the tone of 
our society or the quality of our diver- 
sions, but he is conscious that he has 
nothing to gain from a residence among 
us, but on the contrary, would run a 
risk of losing his originality and the 
savor of his talent. 

We mock at so many things, through 
not understanding them or knowing 
how to enjoy them! Provincial life 
doubtless has its foibles too. I will 
merely remark that we should be the 
last to dwell upon some of the weak- 
nesses with which we are in the habit 
of reproaching provincials. It appears 
that the dwellers in small cities are a 
little too much occupied with the af- 
fairs of their neighbors; but that is 
where these small cities most nearly 
resemble our great city. Can it be 
that those who complain of provincial 
gossip have never set foot in a Paris 
salon? We also reproach the provin- 
cial mind with its narrowness. Is it 
possible that we can deceive ourselves 
as to the real character.of the Parisian 
mind? It is here that prejudice reigns 
supreme; it is here that we accept ideas 
ready made for us—made we know not 
how, but we know too well by whom; 
it is here that men and things are 
judged from our special point of view, 
according to an arbitrary and shifting 
morality, which is not current any- 
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where outside the fortifications, or even 


beyond the Madeleine. To have es- 
caped from this tyranny is the great 
advantage a writer enjoys who lives in 
the provinces. 

Literary life does not become a mirage 
obscuring his vision of real life. Be- 
fore being an author he is a man, with 
a house which is all his own, a family 
attached to the country, with roots in 
the soil, not like those Arab tents which 
a sudden success causes to spring up 
among us in a night, out of we know 
not what shady origin. This is a guar- 
anty of the dignity of the work as well 
as of the writer, and a safeguard 
against many extravagances. Finally, 
provincial life is that led by the ma- 
jority of men in France, and outside of 
France. Therefore we fail to see why 
literature should limit her own horizon 
by occupying herself only with an ex- 
ceptional class, which may not be even 
an élite. 

There are many little towns, such as 
Vitré, Fougéres, Béziers, which are sel- 
dom named in books, and hold no great 
state in the world; but M. Bazin well 
knows that there is not one of them 
which has not a physiognomy of its 
own, for him who knows how to catch 
it, and a special charm for all who are 
willing to lend themselves to its spell. 

First he looks at them from a dis- 
tance, and marks how their silhouette is 
drawn against a background of hills or 
upon an horizon of plains; next he en- 
ters and walks around the ancient ram- 
parts and through the modern squares; 
he informs himself in regard to the peo- 
ple who lived there, and their manner 
of living: he makes inquiries as to the 
local industries, and the efforts they 
are forced to make to compete with 
greater rivals and keep up with the 
progress of the times. 

It is not the most picturesque sites 
which tempt M. Bazin’s pencil, and he 
does not reserve his admiration for 
stereotyped beauties. I might almost 
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say that he does not select, but follows 
with equal curiosity every aspect of a 
landscape, every slope of the land and 


diversity of soil. For, as he somewhere 
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remarks, beauty disengages itself slow- 
ly from the heart of things, if only we 
look at them with patience and love. 





FRA GAETANO.* 


Gaetano had lived with Donna Elisa 
a month, and had been as happy as a 
child can be. Merely to travel with 
Donna Elisa had been like driving be- 
hind gazelles and birds of paradise; but 
to live with her was to be carried on a 
golden litter, screened from the sun. 

Then the famous Franciscan, Father 
Gondo, came to Diamante, and Donna 
Elisa and Fra Gaetano went up to the 
square to listen to him. For Father 
Gondo never preached in a church; he 
always gathered the people about him 
by fountains or at the town gates. 


The square was swarming with peo- 
ple; but Gaetano, who sat on the rail- 


ing of the court-house steps, plainly 
saw Father Gondo where he stood on 
the curb-stone. He wondered if it 
could be true that the monk wore a 
horse-hair shirt under his robes, and 
that the rope that he had about his 


waist was full of knots and iron points 
to serve him as a scourge. 

Gaetano could not understand what 
Father Gondo said, but one shiver after 
another ran through him at the thought 
that he was looking at a saint. 

When the Father had spoken 
about an hour, he made a sign with his 
hand that he would like to rest a mo- 
ment. He stepped down from the steps 
of the fountain, sat down, and rested 
his face in his hands. While the monk 
was sitting so, Gaetano heard a gentle 
roaring. He had never before heard 


for 


* From The Miracles of Antichrist. 
gerlof. Translated 


By Selma. La- 


Price $1.50, 


Copyright, 1899, by Little, Brown & Co. 


by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 


looked about to dis- 
And it was all 
the people talking. “Blessed, blessed, 
blessed!” they all said at once. Most 
of them only whispered and murmured; 
their devotion was 
had found 


blessed!” 


He 
it was. 


any like it. 
cover what 


none called aloud, 
too great. And every one 
the same word. “Blessed, 
sounded over the whole market-place. 
“Blessings on thy lips; blessings on thy 
tongue; blessings on thy heart!” 

The voices sounded soft, choked by 
weeping and emotion, but it was as if 
a storm had passed by through the air. 
It was like the murmuring of a thou- 
sand shells. 

That took much greater hold of Gae- 
tano than the monk’s sermon. He did 
not know what he wished to do, for 
that gentle murmuring filled him with 
emotion; it seemed almost to suffocate 
him. He climbed up on the iron rail- 
ing, raised himself above all the others, 
and began to cry the same as they, but 
much louder, so that voice cut 
through all the others. 

Donna Elisa heard it and seemed to 
be displeased. She drew Gaetano down 
and would not stay longer, but went 
home with him. 

In the middle of the night Gaetano 
started up from his bed. He put on his 
clothes, tied together what he possessed 
in a bundle, set his hat on his head and 
took ‘this shoes under his arm. He was 
going to run away. He could not bear 
to live with Donna Elisa. 

Since he had heard Father Gondo, Dia- 
mante and Mongibello were nothing to 
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him. Nothing was anything compared 
to being like Father Gondo, and being 
blessed by the people. Gaetano could 
not live if he could not sit by the 
fountain in the square and tell leg- 
ends. 

But if Gaetano went on living in Don- 
na Elisa’s garden, and eating peaches 
and mandarins, he would never hear 
the great human sea roar about him. 
He must go out and be a hermit 
on Etna; he must dwell in one of 
the big caves, and live on roots and 
fruits. He would never see a human 
being; he would never cut his hair; and 
he would wear nothing but a few dirty 
rags. But in ten or twenty years he 
would come back to the world. Then 
he would look like a beast and speak 
like an angel. 

That would be another matter than 
wearing velvet clothes and a glazed 
hat, as he did now. That would be dif- 
ferent from sitting in the shop with 
Donna Elisa and taking saint after 
saint down from the shelf and hearing 
her tell about what they had done. 
Several times he had taken a knife and 
a piece of wood and tried to carve 
images of the saints. It was very hard, 
but it would be worse to make himself 
into a saint; much worse. However, 
he was not afraid of difficulties and 
privations. 

He crept out of his room, across the 
attic and down the stair. It only re- 
mained to go through the shop out to 
the street, but on the last step he 
stopped. A faint light filtered through 
a crack in the door to the left of the 
stairs. 

It was the door to Donna Elisa’s 
room, and Gaetano did not dare to go 
any further, since his foster-mother 
had her candle lighted. If she was not 
asleep she would hear him when he 
drew the heavy bolts on the shop door. 
He sat softly down on the stairs to 
wait. 

Suddenly he happened to think that 
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Donna Elisa must sit up so late at 
night and work in order to get him food 
and clothes. He was much touched 
that she loved him so much as to want 
to do it. And he understood what a 
grief it would be to her if he should go 
away. 

When he thought of that he began to 
weep. 

But at the same time he began to 
upbraid Donna Elisa in his thoughts. 
How could she be so stupid as to grieve 
because he went. It would be such a 
joy for her when he should become a 
holy man. That would be her reward 
for having gone to Palermo and fetched 
him. He cried more and more vio- 
lently while he was consoling Donna 
Elisa. It was hard that she did not 
understand what a reward she would 
receive. 

There was no need for her to be saa, 
For ten years only would Gaetano live 
on the mountain, and then he would 
come back as the famous hermit Fra 
Gaetano. Then he would come walk- 
ing through the streets of Diamante, 
followed by a great crowd of people, 
like Father Gondo. And there would 
be flags, and the houses would be dec- 
orated with cloths and wreaths. He 
would stop in front of Donna Elisa’s 
shop, and Donna Elisa would not rec- 
ognize him and would be ready to fall 
on her knees before him. But so it 
should not be; he would kneel to Donna 
Elisa, and ask her forgiveness, because 
he had run away from her ten years 
ago. “Gaetano,” 
then answer, “you give me an ocean 


Donna Elisa would 


of joy against a little brook of sorrow. 
Should I not forgive you?’ 

Gaetano saw all this before him, and 
it was so beautiful that he began to 
weep more violently. He was only 
afraid that Donna Elisa would hear 
how he was sobbing, and come out and 
find him. And then she would not let 
him go. 

He must talk sensibly with her. 
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Would he ever give her greater pleasure 
than if he went now? 

It was not only Donna Elisa, there 
was also Luca and Pacifica, who would 
be so glad when he came back as a 
holy man. 

They would all follow him up to the 
market-place. There, there. would be 
even more flags than in the streets, and 
Gaetano would speak from the steps 
of the town hall. And from all the 
streets and courts people would come 
streaming. 

Then Gaetano would speak, so that 
they should all fall on their knees 
and cry: “Bless us, Fra Gaetano, bless 
us!” 

After that he would never leave Dia- 
mante again. He would live under the 
great steps outside Donna Elisa’s shop. 

And they would come to him with 
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their sick, and those in trouble would 
make a pilgrimage to him. 

When the syndic of Diamante went 
by he would kiss Gaetano’s hand. 

Donna Elisa would sell Fra Gaetano’s 
image in her shop. 

And Donna Elisa’s god-daughter, 
Giannita, would bow before Fra Gae- 
tano and never again call him a stupid 
monk-boy. 


And Donna Elisa would be so happy. 
* ~ a * * * * * tol 


Ah—— Gaetano started up, and 
awoke. It was bright daylight, and 
Donna Elisa and Pacifica stood and 
looked at him. And Gaetano sat on the 
stairs with his shoes uader his arm, 
his hat on his head, and his bun®le at 
his feet. But Donna Elisa and Pacifica 
wept. “He has wished to run away 
from us,” they said. 





THE DEATH OF DANTON.* 


Early as was the season, the air was 
warm and pleasant, the leaves and the 
buds were out on the few trees, the sky 
was unclouded. All that fatal spring 
was summerlike, and this day was the 
calmest and most beautiful that it had 
known. The light, already tinged with 
evening, came flooding the houses of 
the north bank till their glass shone in 
the eyes. There it caught the Café de 
l’'Ecole where Danton had sat a young 
lawyer seven years before, and had 
seen the beauty of his first wife in her 

ather’s house; to the right the corner 
of the old Hotel de Ville caught the 
glow, to the left the Louvre flamed with 
a hundred windows. 

Where the light poured up the river 
and came reflected from the Seine on 
to the bridge, it marked a terrible col- 


* From Danton: A Study. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Copyright. 1899, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $2.50. 


umn that was moving ponderously for- 
ward to death. A great crowd, foolish, 
unstable, varied, of whom some sang, 
some ran to catch a near sight of the 
“Indulgents,” some pitied, and a few 
understood and despaired of the Repub- 
lic—all these surging and jostling as a 
crowd will that is forced to a slow pace 
and confined to the narrowness of an 
old thoroughfare, stretched from one 
end of the bridge to the other, and you 
would have seen them in the sunlight, 
brilliant in the colors that men wore 
in those days, while here and there a 
red cap of liberty marked the line of 
heads. 

But in the centre of this crowd and 
showing above it, could be seen the 
group of men who were about to die. 
The carts hidden by the people, the 
horses’ heads just showing above the 
mob, surrounded by the sharp gleams 
that only come from swords, there rose 
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distinguished the figures of the Dan- 
tonists. There stood Hérault de Sé- 
chelles upright, his face contemptuous, 
his color high, “as though he had just 
risen from a feast.” There on the far 
side of the cart sat Fabre D’Eglantine, 
bound, ill, collapsed, his head resting on 
his chest, muttering and complaining. 
There on the left side, opposite Fabre, 
is Camille, bound but still frenzied, call- 
ing loudly to the people, raving, 
“Peuple, pauvre Peuple!’ He still kept 
in his poet’s head the dream of tlfe 
People! They had been deceived, but 
they were just, they would save him. 
He wrestled with the ropes and tore 
his shirt open at the bosom, clenching 
his bound hands—clutched in his fin- 
gers through all the struggle shone the 
bright hair of Lucille. Danton stood 
up immense and quiet between them. 
One of those broad shoulders touched 
D’Eglantine, the other Desmoulins; 
their souls leant upon his body. And 
such comfort as there was or control 
in the central group came out like 
warmth from the chief of these friends. 

He had been their leader and 
their strength for five years; they were 
round him now like younger brothers 
orphaned. The weakness of one, the 
vices of another, came leaning for sup- 
port on the great rock of his form. For 
these were not Girondins, the admira- 
ble stoics, of whom each was a suffi- 
cient strength to his own soul; they 
were the Dantonists, who had been 
moulded and framed by the strength 
and genius of one man. He did not 
fail them a moment of the journey, and 
he died last te give them courage. 

As they passed on and left the river, 
they lost the light again and plunged 
into shadow: the cool air was about 
them in the deep narrow streets. They 
could see the light far above them only, 
as they turned into the gulf of. the Rue 
St. Honoré, down which the lives of 


men poured like a stream to be lost and 
wasted in the Place de la Révolution. 
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Up its steep sides echoed and re-ech- 
oed the noise of the mob like waves. 
They could see as they rolled slowly 
along the people at the windows, the 
men sitting in the cafés or standing up 
to watch them go by. One especially 
Dauton saw suddenly and for a mo- 
ment. He was standing with a draw- 
ing book in his hand and sketching rap- 
idly with short interrupted glances. It 
was David, an enemy. 

Then there appeared upon their left 
another sight; it was the only one in 
that long hour which drove Danton out 
of his control; it was the house of Du- 
play. There, hidden somewhere behind 
the close shutters, was Robespierre. 
They all turned to it loudly, and the 
sentence was pronounced which some 
say God has executed—that it should 
disappear and not be known again, and 
be hidden by high walls and destroyed. 

The house was silent, shut, blockad- 
It was like a thing which is be- 
sieged and which turns its least sen- 
tient outer part te its enemies. It was 
beleaguered by the silent and unseen 
forces which we feel pressing every- 
where upon the living. For it con- 
tained the man who had sent that cart- 
load of his friends to death. 

For a moment he and his error had 
the power to condemn, repeating a trag- 
edy of which the world is never weary— 
the mean thing was killing the great. 

* * * * + * * 


ed. 


There man (Arnault of the 
Academy) who lived afterwards to a 
great age, and who happened to be 
crossing the Rue St. the 
carts went past. In a Paris that had 
all its business to do, many such men 
came and went, almost forgetting that 
politics existed even then. But this 
batch of prisoners haunted him. He 
had seen Danton standing, singing with 
laughter; he hurried on to the Rue de 
la Monnaie, had his say with Michael, 
who was awaiting him, and then. full 
of the scene, ran back across the Tuil- 


was a 


Honoré as 
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leries gardens, and pressing his face 
to the railings looked over the great 
Place de la Révolution. The convoy 
had arrived, the carts stood at the foot 
of the guillotine, and his memory of the 
scene is the basis of its history. 

It was close on six, and the sun was 
nearly set behind the trees of the 
Etoile; it reddened the great plaster 
statue of Liberty which stood in the 
middle of the Place, where the obelisk 
is now, and to which Madame Roland 
delivered her last phrase. It sent a 
level beam upon the vast crowd that 
filled the square, and cast long shad- 
ows, sending behind the guillotine a 
dark lane over the people. The day 
had remained serene and beautiful to 
the last, the sky was stainless, and the 
west shone like a forge. Against it, 
one by one, appeared the figures of the 
condemned. Hérault de Séchelles, 
straight and generous in his bearing, 
first showed against the light, stand- 
ing on the high scaffold conspicuous. 
He looked at the Garde Meuble, and 
from one of its high windows a wo- 
man’s hand found it possible to wave 
a farewell. Lacroix next, equally 
alone; Camille, grown easy and self- 
controlled, was the third. One by one 
they came up the few steps, stood clear- 
ly for a moment in the fierce light, 
black or framed in scarlet, and went 
down. 

Danton was the last. He had stood 
unmoved at the foot of the steps as his 
friends died. Trying to embrace Hé- 
rault before he went up, roughly rebuk- 
ing the executioner who tore them 
asunder, waiting his turn without pas- 
sion, he heard the repeated fall of the 
knife in the silence of the crowd. His 
great figure, more majestic than in the 
days of his triumph, came against the 
sunset. The man who watched it from 
the Tuilleries gate grew half afraid, 
ahd tells us that he understood for a 
moment what kind of things Dante 
himself had seen. By an accident he 


had to wait some seconds longer than 
the rest; the executioner heard him 
muttering, “I shall never see her again 
—no weakness,” but his only movement 
was to gaze over the crowd. They 
say that a face met his, and that a sac- 
ramental hand was raised in absolu- 
tion. 

He stood thus conspicuous for a mo- 
ment over the people whom he had so 
often swayed. In that attitude he re- 
mains for history. When death sud- 
denly strikes a friend, the picture 
which we carry of him in our mind is 
that of vigorous life. His last laughter, 
his last tones of health, his rapid step, 
or his animated gesture reproduce his 
image for ever. So it is with Danton; 
there is no mask of Danton dead, nor 
can you complete his story with the 
sense of repose. We cannot see his 
face in the calm either of triumph or 
of sleep—the brows grown level, the 
lips satisfied, the eyelids closed. He 
will stand, through whatever centuries 
the story of the Revolution may be told, 
as he stood on the scaffold looking 
westward and transfigured by the red 
sun, still courageous, still powerful in 
his words, and still instinct with that 
peculiar energy, self-forming, self-gov- 
erning, and whole. He has in his final 
moment the bearing of the tribune, the 
force that had nailed Roland to his post 
in September, and that had commanded 
the first Committee. The Republic 
that he desired, and that will come, was 
proved in his carriage, and passed from 
him into the crowd. 

When Sansan put a hand upon his 
shoulder the ghost of Mirabeau stood 
by his side and inspired him with the 
pride that had brightened the death- 
chamber of three years before. He 
said, “Show my head to the people; it 
is well worth the while.” Then they 
did what they had to do, and without 
any kind of fear his great soul went 
down the turning in the road. 

They showed his head to the people, 
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There rose at once the 
voices 
de- 


and the sun set. 
confused noise of a thousand 


that rejoiced, or questioned, or 
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spaired, and in the gathering darkness 
the Parisians returned through the nar- 
row streets eastward to their homes. 
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Little, Brown & Co. have in press a 
love story from the Polish of Henryk 
has not been be- 
entitled “In 
by Mr. 


Sienkiewiecz, which 
fore translated. It is 
Vain,” and the translation is 
Curtin. 


In Mr. William Henry Johnson's tale 
of Huguenot days, “King or Knave, 
Which Wins?’, which Little, Brown & 
Co. bave in press, readers of the same 
author's earlier “The 
Henchman,” will meet again some of 
the characters who interested them in 
that book. The is laid in the 
time of Henry of Navarre. 


story, King’s 


story 


It is said that Mr. Kipling’s first mes- 
sage to the outside world, after his re- 
covery, was the word “Yes” in reply to 
a cablegram asking whether he would 
join the committee of the William 
Black Memorial Fund. It is said also 
that this is the only affirmative reply 
thus far received from this country, a 
statement which should not be suffered 
to remain long true. 


The latest narrative of the Santiago 
“In Cuba with Shafter” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), has not only 
the attraction of a direct and modest 
style, but the vividness resulting from 
the impressions of an eye-witness, for 
the author, Colonel John D. Miley, was 
on General Shafter’s staff. It is illus- 
trated with portraits and with four 


campaign, 


large folding military maps, which are 
perhaps the best yet produced in the 
several narratives of the war in Cuba. 





“Mr. Dooley in Peace ard in War” 
(Small, Maynard and Co., publishers), is 
in its fortieth thousand in this country, 


and is enjoying wide popularity in 
England. Its rich brogue and irresist- 


ible humor have won for it the highest 
praise of the leading English critical 
The dialect is the dialect of 
The 
that 

its 


journals. 
the county 
Academy says that 
enthusiastically 
accuracy. 


Roscommon, and 


natives of 


county approve 


Those home-loving folk to whom the 
name of Paul Laurence Dunbar recalls 
“When 
with 


grateful remembrances of his 
the Co’n Pone’s Hot” will 
interest his latest collection of verses, 
“Lyrics of the Hearthside.” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., publishers.) The quaint, 
wholesome humor, so characteristic of 


greet 


the man, is here at its best; and yet it 


is in Mr. Dunbar’s more serious mo- 
ments that one becomes aware of the 


full value of his very human verse. 


To their “Cambridge Edition of the 
Poets,” already including three British 
and four American authors, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have added the complete 
poetical works of John Milton, edited 
by Mr. William Vaughn Moody. The 
editor prefaces the poems with a brief 
biography; and he furnishes each of 
the more important with 
troduction and a 


a special in- 
head-note. He 
also done the reader a useful service 
by turning the Latin poems into literal, 
but not literal English prose, 
printed in parallel columns with the 


has 


too 
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text. Brief notes and _ illustrations 
which are genuinely illuminating, are 
given in an appendix. In typography 
and all mechanical details the volume 
is very attractive. 


To cause something of the thrill of 
martial music, the buzz of the minié 
bullet, and the musical ring of a burst- 
ing shell to re-echo in the ears of one 
who reads a page, is no slight achieve- 
ment. In “The Song of the Rappa- 
hannock” (Dodd, Mead & Co., publish- 
ers), the writer, Ira Seymour Dodd, has 
done exactly this, and each of the six 
sketches which comprise this small 
book, reminiscent of the Civil War and 
Army of the Potomac, has a reality, a 
vividness of panoramic effect, which 
will serve to keep it alive longer than 
many more pretentious volumes. 


The welcome volume entitled “James 
Russell Lowell and His Friends,” 
written by Edward Everett Hale and 
published by Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, is a remarkable example of 
a finely proportioned biography. The 
earlier and ever-fascinating days of 
Harvard and Cambridge life are here 
given their due amount of detail, but 
much of the interest is also concen- 
trated about the later and fuller years 
of Lowell’s public life. The chapters 
in connection with his work in Spain 
and in England are particularly note- 
worthy, and in them Dr. Hale has con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the 
minister to England much that is new 
and valuable. The illustrations are of 
unusual merit, comprising rare por- 
traits and many fac-similes of dis- 
tinction. 


Many American readers will make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Arthur T. 
Quiller-Couch for the first time in his 
new romance, “The Ship of Stars,” 
which is appearing in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. But Mr. Quiller-Couch has long 


been pleasantly known to the English 
reading public. He has written more 
short stories than long ones, and all 
characterized by imagination and by 
vigor. The concluding chapters of 
Stevenson’s unfinished romance “St. 
Ives” were his work, and he is nearly 
as versatile as Andrew Lang. His 
initials are familiar to readers of The 
Speaker, in connection with the charm- 
ing and kindly “Literary Causerie” 
which forms a regular feature of that 
journal. He is a native of Cornwall 
and still a resident there, despite the 
attractions of London. 


The exact extent to which Danton 
was the embodiment of the spirit of 
France is always a fascinating prob- 
lem, and it is likely that a more just es- 
timate of the man, his motives and his 
influence, has never been made than 
Hilaire Belloc’s “Danton: A Study.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers.» 
The book not only possesses the dra- 
matic quality to a rare degree, but 
abounds in data exceedingly difficult to 
be obtained. The appendixes, which 
comprise fully a third of the volume, 
are in themselves almost a_ history, 
covering as they do not only the details: 
of domestic life, but the reports of 
committees and the verbatim account 
of Danton’s trial. A chapter on 
Robespierre is notable for the clearness 
with which it sets forth the political 
changes brought about by the death of 
Danton, the great diplomat of the Rev- 
olution. 


In a characterization of René Bazin, 
one of a notable group of sketches en- 
titled “Contemporary French Novel- 
ists” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., publishers), 
M. René Doumic employs the adjec- 
tives “truthful and _  clear-sighted,” 
adding “and we are grateful to him, 
besides, for having a great deal of tal- 
ent.” The expression may be aptly 
turned to fit the critic who uses it. His 
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work is at once genial and brilliant. 
If he condemns unflinchingly, as in the 
cases of the Goncourts and Zola, he 
does it with a certain absence of hard- 
ness or of uncharity that renders his 
comments the more convincing. The 
writers whom he here skilfully analy- 
zes, sometimes for their own good and 
sometimes only for the edification of 
their readers, are Feuillet, the Gon- 
courts, Zola, Daudet, Bourget, Mau- 
passant, Pierre Loti, Eduard Rod, J. 
H. Rosny, Hervieu, Huysmans and 
Bazin. 


The new study of life among the 
workingmen of London, “No. 5 John 
Street” (The Century Co., publishers), 
is one of the most striking as well as 
useful of the many social studies cur- 
rent among us. The author, Mr. Rich- 
ard Whiteing, forces many significant 
problems to the front, plunging the 
story-teller first into the heart of a 
West End slum, and next into the daily 
career of young Mr. Seton Ridley, one 
of the “distributing agents” of unlim- 
ited wealth. Behind the story-teller, 
as the instigator and final judge of 
these investigations, is the ruling man 
of a tiny island dependency, who be- 
lieves his queen can do no wrong, and 
who in the year of her jubilee wishes 
to pattern the wise and Christian ad- 
ministration of his own small realm 
after the wholly benignant England of 
his dreams. This man’s comments on 
the reports made to him are of a 
nature to arouse thought. 


A volume the interest of which in- 
creases with each chapter, is the new 
study of life on the west coast of 
Africa, entitled “On the South African 
Frontier,” written by William Harvey 
Brown, and published by the Scrib- 
ners. Mr. Brown went out as a natu- 
ralist for the United States Govern- 
ment, in 1889, and he had occasion to 
take part in the settlement and devel- 
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opment of Rhodesia, .about which he 
writes with a graphic attention to de- 
tail that is one result of having a mind 
trained to the keenest observing. In 
his capacity of big-game hunter and 
gold-seeker he has a multitude of strik- 
ing facts to relate, but there is a 
special value attaching to the chapters 
which deal with the present condition 
of Rhodesia, the outgrowth of the con- 
tact between civilization and barbar- 
ism, and the prospect for the future. 
A discussion of the race question is. 
clear and sagacious, and should prove 
of definite good in the solution not only 
of Great Britain’s problems but of 
those of our own present unsettled 
state as a nation with new colonial 
perplexities. 


Under the expressive title ““‘Throne- 
Makers,” in a volume just published 
by Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
William Roscoe Thayer brings together 
a series of inspiriting papers on four 
remarkable men of this century, Bis- 
marck, Napoleon III, Kossuth and 
Garibaldi. In a graphic manner he- 
proves the truth of his own assertion, 
that the influence of the individual 
upon the multitude, “however our 
partial science may try to belittle it,’’ 
was never more strikingly illustrated 
than by such careers as these of 
our own times. The book also con- 
tains a second group of sketches, 
entitled “Portraits,” in which Carlyle, 
Tintoret, Giordano Bruno and Bry- 
ant are portrayed with a = sure 
and sympathetic touch. The central 
thought of the first series, that of 
the compelling power of a _ strong 
personality, underlies these studies 
also, which abound in life and color. 
That of Tintoret is valuable not merely 
as an addition to the too slight fund of 
knowledge about the great Venetian, 
but as an example of sound and artistic 
interpretation of a great painter’s 
work. 





American Colonial Handbook, The. 
By Thomas Campbell-Copeland. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, publish- 
ers. Price 50 cents. 

Anglican Revival, The. By J. H. Over- 
ton, D.D. Blackie & Son, publishers, 

Bird World, the, Wonders of. By Dr. 
R. Bowdler Sharpe. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co., publishers. 

Browning, Robert, and Barrett, Eliza- 
beth, The Letters of. 1845—1846. 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. 2 
vols. Price $5. 

Camelia, The Confounding of. By 
Anne D. Sedgwick. W. Heinemann, 
publisher. 

Danton. By Hilaire Belloc, B. A. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
Price $2.50. 

Dogma, The History of. By Dr. Adolf 
M’Gilchrist, B. D. Williams & Nor- 
gate, publishers. 

Faerie Queene, the, Stories from. By 
Mary Macleod. Wells Gardner, Dar- 
ton & Co. 

Faith of Centuries, The. By the Bishop 
of Rochester, Bishop Barry, Canon 
Scott Holland, Canon Girdlestone, 
the Rey. J. E. C. Welldon, Prof. Ryle, 
and the Rev. T. B. Strong ete. J. 
Nisbet & Co., publishers. 

Hiawatha, The Song of. By Henry W. 
Longfellow. With an _ introduction 
and Notes by Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr. Ph. D. University Publishing 
Company. Price 30 cents. 

Labor Literature, A Handbook of. 
Compiled by Helen Marot. Free Li- 
brary of Economics and Political 
Science, Philadelphia. Price $1. 

Ladder of Fortune, The. By Frances 
Courtenay Baylor. Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co., publishers. Price $1.50. 

Lincoln, The Memory of. Poems 
Selected. With an Introduction by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Small, May- 
nard & Co., publishers. Price $1. 

Lowell, James Russell, and His 
Friends. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, 
Price $3. 

Lyrics of the Hearthside. By Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., publishers. Price $1.25. 

Milton, John, The Complete Poeti- 
cal Works of. Cambridge Edition. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. 
Price $2. 






BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. By 
F. P. D. Small, Maynard & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price $1.25. 

Mysticism, Modern, and Other Essays. 
By Francis Grierson. George Allen, 
publishers. 

New England, Historic Pilgrimages 
in. By Edwin M. Bacon. Silver. 
Burdett & Co., publishers. Price 
$1.50. 

No. 5 John Street. By Richard White- 
ing. The Century Company, publish- 
ers. 

Novelists, Contemporary French. By 
René Doumic. Authorized Transla- 
tion by Mary D. Frost. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., publishers. Price $2. 

On the Edge of the Empire. By Edgar 
Jepson and Captain D. Beames. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
Price $1.50. 

President of Boravia, The. By George 
Lambert. Chatto & Windus, pub- 
lishers. 

Professor’s Daughter, The. By Anna 
Farquhar. Doubleday & McClure Co., 
publishers. Price $1.25. 

Sermons, Biographical and Miscellane- 
ous. By the late Benjamin Jowett. 
M. A. Edited by the Very Rev. the 
Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M. A., Dean 
of Ripon. John Murray, publisher. 

South African Frontier, On the. By 
William Harvey Brown. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Price 
$3. 

Tent of Grace, A. By Adelina Cohn- 
feldt Lust. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publishers. Price $1.50. 

That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac. 
By Walter Pulitzer. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, publishers. Price 
75 cents. 

Throne-makers. By William Roscoe 
Thayer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publishers. Price $1.50. 

Through Nature to God. By John 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publishers. Price $1. 

Trip to Paradoxia, A, and Other Hu- 
mours of the Hour. By T. H. S. Es- 
cott. Greening & Co., publishers. 

Washington’s Farewell Address. With 
a Prefatory Note by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. Small, Maynard & 
Co., publishers. Fourth Edition. 
Price 50 cents. 

Wood and Garden. By Gertrude Je- 
kyll. Longmans & Co., publishers. 
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Bruises, Cuts, all 
Pain, Sore Throat, 
Sore Chest, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs and 
Colds. 

(Avoid Substitutes. ) 


Pond’s Extract 
rPetiects its virtues 
“ wherever used. 
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New England —» 
Conservatory of Music 


offers unequalled advantages to students seeking 
thorough instruction in 


Music, Oratory and 
Modern Languages. 


GEO. W. CHADWICK, Ilusical Director. 


All students of the Conservatory are admitted to 
the Director’s Chorus Class. 

Advanced pupils of Pianoforte, Voice and Violin 
have opportunities to perform standard works 
with full orchestral accompaniment. 

The School of Elocution and Oratory superbly 
equipped. Send for Prospectus. 


FRANK E. HALE, General Manager. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 





National 
Educational 
Association. 


Los Angeles, California, 
July I1 to 14, 1899... 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
Leaving Loston July 3d, and 
another, probably, four days later. 
Some space is left in the first, 
but it is filling up rapidly. Best 
accommodations, and lowest 
rates, for which apply to 


GEO. S. HOUGHTON, 
Lawrence School, So. Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


Founded by Prof. Silliman in 1818, 


Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Physical Geography, Mineralogy, 
Natural History, Astronomy 
and Meteorology. 


Editor: EDWARD S. DANA. 
Associate Editors: 
GEORGE L. GOODALE, JOHN TROWBRIDGE, I1.P. 
Bow biTcu and W.G. FARLOw, of Cambridge; 
O. C. Marsn, A. E. VERRILL and H. 8. Wir 
LiaMs, of Yale; G. F. BARKER, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; H. A. RowLaNnD, 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; 
1. S. DILLER, of U.S. Geol. Survey, Washington. 

Two volumes of 480 pages each, published an- 
nually in MONTHLY NUMBERS. 

This Journal ended its first series of 50 volumes 
as @ quarterly in 1845, and its second series of 
60 volumes as a two-monthly in 1870. The third 
series of monthly numbers cnded in 1895. A 
fourth series commenced with January, 1896. 

Subscription price, $6.00. 50 cents a number. 
A few sets on sale of the first, second and third 
series. 

Ten volume index numbers on hand for the sec- 
ond and third series. An index to volume XLI 
to L third series) was issued in January, 1896; 
price, 75 cts. 

Address, 

The American Journal of Science, 
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AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


History of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


WITH PLAN OF ORGANIZATION, PORTRAITS 
OF OFFICIALS anp BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 








By WILLIAM BENDER WILSON. 


The author has been gathering 


for many years, at a large expenditure of time and labor, the material for 
this work. The results of his labor are now placed before the public in 
orderly and systematic shape. The volumes appeal not only to those 
owning and operating railroads and to students of railroad development and 
political economy, but are also full of interest to the general reader. 


They will be profusely illustrated, 


containing, in all, over 275 illustrations. Many interesting old cuts, full 
of historical interest, will be inserted in the text, as well as numerous 
full-page half-tone reproductions of buildings, public places, and pictur- 
esque scenery and hundreds of portraits. 

The frontispiece to the first volume will be a half-tone portrait from a 
recent photograph of President Frank Thomson, and for the second vol- 
ume a half-tone reproduction of an attractive bit of landscape along the 
line of the road. 


The work will comprise two octavo volumes, 


of about 500 pages each, size, 6% x 9 inches, set in handsome Bradford 
type, clear and readable, carefully printed on a high-grade wove paper, 
and fully illustrated as described above. A full and exhaustive index will 
be included in the second volume. 


It will be bound in maroon-colored cloth, gilt tops, and slightly trimmed edges. 


Price $5.00 NET per set of Two Volumes. 


A Special autograph edition, signed by the author, and limited to 250 
sets, has been prepared and is nearly all subscribed. This edition has 
photogravure frontispieces, and is bound in three-quarters Red Levant 
morocco binding, with gilt tops. PRICE, $10.00 NET per set of two 
volumes. 


HENRY T. COATES & Co., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





